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Preface 


When the Melanesian Mission was founded in 1849 by Bishop George Augustus 
Selwyn, it monopolized the missionary activities in the Melanesian chain of 
islands which extends from New Guinea to the Solomon Islands and northern 
New Hebrides (now Vanuatu). However, as the region became exposed to the 
outside world by the activities of foreign traders, colonia! imperialism, and other 
mission agencies, the religious monopoly ended in the late 19th century. 


The aim of this thesis is to study the strengths and limitations of the Anglo- 
Catholic tradition in Melanesian and to see how the tradition can be used to 
facilitate: 


1. Changes that would promote inculturation to enable Melanesians 
identify Christianity with their own culture. 


2. Changes that would help the Church of Melanesia to accommodate and 
participate in constructive dialogue with other members of the Anglican 
Communion on issues that affect the world-wide Anglican Church. 


The concept of ‘change’ is frightening to Melanesians because it is often 
associated with inauthenticity rather than improvement. This thesis attempts to 
identify the reasons that trigger this unnecessary fear and misunderstanding. 


Chapter one of this thesis looks at the working principles of the mission during 
the period 1849-1894. In founding the mission, Selwyn wanted to establish an 
indigenous Church whereby Melanesians would became evangelists among 
their own people. White missionaries would be there only as facilitators, 
advisors and supporters. He described the strategy as a “black net floated by 
white corks.” Training of young Melanesians started at St. John’s College with 
Maori and European students. Later, a Melanesian school was established at 
Kohimarama on the shore of Mission Bay in Auckland Harbour under Bishop 
John Coleridge Patteson the first bishop of Melanesia. Young men and women 
from Melanesia were brought there to be trained in basic Christian principles 
before they were returned to the islands to work among their own people. 


However, winter conditions in Auckland were unfavourable to Melanesians so 
the school was relocated to Norfolk Island in 1867. After Patteson was killed at 
Nukapu in 1871, the mission was without a leader for almost six years. In 1877, 
John Richardson Selwyn, son of George Augustus Selwyn, founder of the 
mission was consecrated second bishop of the Diocese. John Selwyn 
maintained the approach of work as laid down by his father and Patteson. Ina 
nutshell, George Selwyn was the architect, Patteson the builder and John Selwyn 
the maintenance supervisor of the Mission. 


Chapter two provides an overview of changes in Mission Policy which began 
under the leadership of Cecil Wilson in 1894. These changes included the 
abandoning of the ‘remote-control system’ and engaging in building schools in 
the islands where missionaries would reside. Two other developments occurred 
during this period which included the ‘westernization’ of the mission and the 
establishment of the Anglo-Catholic tradition. Women missionaries were also 
recruited during this period as teachers and nurses in the schools, hospitals and 
clinics. 


The founding of the Melanesian Brotherhood by Ini Kopuria in 1925 spear- 
headed primary evangelism by Melanesians, a fulfilment of one of Selwyn’s 
plans — Melanesia to be evangelized by Melanesians. Melanesia became 
independent from the Anglican Church of the Province of New Zealand in 1975. 


Chapter three presents background information about pre-Christian Religion in 
Melanesia. Before the arrival of Christianity in the mid-19th century, 
Melanesians had their own belief systems. However, Melanesia is a 
heterogenous society and therefore one cannot generalize what Melanesian 
traditional religion was. Different areas worshipped different spirit-beings. They 
could be ancestral spirits, animal spirits or other forms of spirit-beings. But the 
similarity is in the concept of ‘mana’. A spirit-being is a source of ‘mana’ that 
governs the livelihood of the community. Maintaining a good relationship with 
the ‘source of mana’ is therefore the ‘core’ of a Melanesian traditional religion. 
Other aspects that reflect Melanesian religions include human or animal 
sacrifices and the emphasis on rituals. 


Chapter four provides background information about the Oxford Movement 
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which is believed to be the origin of the Anglo-Catholic tradition that is practised 
in the Church of Melanesia. This chapter focuses on why Anglo-Catholic 
practices attracted Melanesians. Melanesians were able to identify with the 
Anglo-Catholic practices with their own and that led to their accommodation of 
the Anglo-Catholic tradition. 


The final chapter looks at the situation and issues in the Anglican Church in 
Melanesia today and tries to identify the reasons why the present situation is 
unsatisfactory. Melanesians want to maintain tradition and in so doing they 
have become very defensive of the missionary tradition and claim it to be their 
own. Cultural elements have not been integrated with the liturgy and the modes 
of worship and the need to do so is what this thesis is trying to explore. Apart 
from rituals and the modes of worship, this chapter addresses the need for 
women in Melanesia to be encouraged to participate fully in the liturgy and in 
all the activities of the Church, and for women themselves to recognise the 
importance of carrying out their Baptismal ministry in the Church. 


Infant communion is another subject of discussion in this chapter. Melanesia 
still sees confirmation as the entry to communion and therefore children are still 
excluded from the sacrament. This chapter discusses the importance of 
recognising baptism and communion as a single event other than separating 
them. 


In writing this thesis, | have suggested how to initiate responsible changes in the 
Church of Melanesia, so that the Church continues to be relevant in the 
contemporary time. Certainly, | have learnt a lot from my research and | believe 
that what | have gained in this work will be of use in my ministry in the Church 
in future and ¢ pray that | will be of some use to the Church of Melanesia. 
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Chapter 1 


Policy Decisions Affecting Melanesian Mission, 1849-1894 


The 1841 Letters Patent, in which George Augustus Selwyn’s jurisdiction 
and responsibility were stated, described the boundary of the Diocese of New 
Zealand to include the area between 47° south latitude to 34° north latitude. 
Geographically, this encompasses an enormous area of ocean containing very 
little land. The stated northern boundary in the Letters Patent is believed to have 
been a clerical error. In fact the intended boundary of the diocese was to be 
only the area between 47° south latitude and 34° south Jatitude’. Therefore, by 
accident, the Islands of Melanesia in the northern portion of the boundary 
became part of the Diocese of New Zealand. 

The word ‘Melanesia’ was coined in the 1830s to refer to the chain of 
islands which extends from New Guinea to Fiji and includes the Solomon 
Islands, New Hebrides (now Vanuatu) and New Caledonia. This chain of 
islands is inhabited by dark brown-skinned people. Historically, although the 
people were of the same ethnic origin, the Anglican Church administration in 
the South Pacific included Fiji in the Church of Polynesia (which also included 


Tonga and Western Samoa) rather than as part of the Melanesian Mission. 


"Darrell L. Whiteman, Melanesians and Missionaries (Pasadena: William Carey Library, 
1983), 99. 
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New Guinea was originally under the Melanesian Mission. However, it was 
handed over to the Australian Board of Mission after the Second World War, 
becoming the Australian Missionary Diocese of New Guinea. At present, the 
Province of Melanesia consists of Anglican Churches in the Solomon Islands, 
Vanuatu (both independent countries) and New Caledonia (a French Territory). 

The main characteristics of Melanesia are its diverse cultures and languages. 
Some areas are matrilineal while others are patrilineal. Even within an island, 
there are distinct groupings, between the coastal and the bush dwellers. The 
differences are clearly demonstrated in their songs, dances, and arts. Cultural 


religion and other social practices will be points of discussion in Chapter three. 


First Encounter with Europeans 

The Solomon Islands first came into contact with the western world in 
February 8, 1568, when 150 Spaniards led by the explorer Alvaro de Mendana 
arrived at Estrella Bay on Ysabel. The expedition had set out from Peru on 
November 19, 1567, with the aim of expanding the Spanish empire and 
evangelizing the people discovered. Based on acommon belief of the time that 
King Solomon built his temple using gold from an unknown land in the South 
Pacific, the expedition had hoped to find that gold deposit. Thus, when he 
sighted the islands, Mendana called them the ‘Solomon Islands’. Mendana and 


his men spent about six months in the Islands but found nothing of value to 
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them. They left the Solomon Islands on August 11, 1568. It is believed that 
during the visit, Mendana had forcibly baptized some people on the islands 
without teaching them the meaning and significance of the rite.2_ This event, 
then, was the first reported attempt to introduce Christianity in Melanesia, about 
275 years before the later missionary activities of the nineteenth century. 
Arrival of Missionaries 

The first official missionaries to arrive in Melanesia were Samoans sent by 
the London Missionary Society to work in the New Hebrides and the Loyalty 
Islands in New Caledonia in 1839. Since they were established there first, 
Selwyn did not want to interfere with them and had decided to concentrate on 
the northern part of the New Hebrides and Solomon Islands. The next group 
was a Roman Catholic Mission from New Zealand which arrived on Ysabel in 
1845. However, their leader, Bishop Jean Baptiste Epalle, was killed by the 
natives of the island, and they had to withdraw. The Presbyterians followed and 
started working in the New Hebrides in 1848, followed by the founding of 
Melanesian Mission in 1849.2 At the same time, traders such as whalers, 
sandalwooders and the blackbirders were also busily working in the islands. 


This caused problems for the missionaries. The Melanesians associated the 


*bid., 33 
3Charles E. Fox, Lord of the Southern tsles (London: A.R. Mowbray & Co. Ltd., 1958), 97 
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missionaries with the traders and especially the kidnappers.‘ The effect of this 


identification will be discussed later. 


George Augustus Selwyn 

When George Augustus Selwyn was appointed the first bishop of New 
Zealand in 1841, he was not deterred by the vast area of the Diocese. He was 
determined to take full responsibility for the whole boundary as documented in 
the Letters Patent. Selwyn was reported as being inspired during his 
commissioning when the Archbishop of Canterbury said the Church in New 
Zealand was to be a “fountain diffusing the streams of salvation over the islands 
and coasts of the Pacific.” In committing himself to the task that he was 
commissioned to undertake, Selwyn said, “If the Archbishop had told me to go 
to Japan or Borneo, | should have endeavoured to go.” 

George Augustus Selwyn was born on April 5, 1809, in Hampstead, 
England, the second son in a family of four boys and two girls. The episcopal 
position in New Zealand had first been offered to his elder brother William, who 
had turned it down, causing it to be offered to George. Educated at Eton and St. 


John’s College, Cambridge, he was ordained deacon on June 9, 1833 by the 


4alan R. Tippett, Solomon Islands Christianity (London: Lutterworth Press), 20 
5Whiteman, 100. 
“Ibid., 100. 
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Bishop of Carlisle at St. George’s Hanover Square and was priested on Trinity 
Sunday 1834 at the same church by the same bishop.” In May 1841, at the time 
of his appointment as Bishop of New Zealand, he had been serving as a curate 
at Windsor. When Selwyn told his wife about the appointment, she did not like 
it but decided not to be an obstacle to what Selwyn felt called to do. Selwyn 
was consecrated Bishop on Sunday, October 17, 1841, at the Chapel in 
Lambeth Palace by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops of London, 
Lincoln and Barbados.® Selwyn, his wife and a party of five clergy and four 
ordination candidates left England for New Zealand by boat, the Tomatin, on St. 
Stephen’s Day, December 26, 1841, arriving in Auckland, New Zealand on 
May 30, 1842.? 

Selwyn worked first to establish the Church in New Zealand. He spent most 
of his initial years visiting the North and South Islands of New Zealand and 
founding St. John’s College. Only then did his attention turn to the Islands of 
Melanesia, ultimately administering the Melanesian Mission from St. John’s 
College itself. 


His initial visit to some of the Islands of Melanesia came in 1847 when he 


Tjohn H. Evans, Churchman Militant (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1964), 20. 
bid, 29. 
Ibid., 32. 
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was invited to work as a chaplain on board the H.M.S. Dido which had been 


sent to Rotuma to investigate a fight between the natives of the island and the 
crews of two English ships.’ During this visit, he also visited the New Hebrides 
island group which is now called Vanuatu. Over the next twelve years, Selwyn 
visited Melanesia eleven times. Considering how difficult travel could be in that 
era, he certainly did very well. 

Selwyn’s first visit to Melanesia as the Bishop responsible for the islands was 
in August, 1849, when he travelled in a small 20-ton boat the Undine, to 
Anaiteum in New Hebrides and to Lifu and Mare in New Caledonia. Through 
this visit Selwyn discovered several characteristics of Melanesia which 
influenced his decision to adopt a ‘remote-control’ strategy for evangelizing the 
islands. 

(a) the diversity of languages within a small geographical area: Despite 

geographic proximity of the islands to one another, the multiplicity of 

languages made communication difficult. The population of a community 

speaking one language or dialect was normally quite small, ranging from a 

couple of hundred to one thousand people. 

(b) the social structure in Melanesia: Melanesian society was fragmented 


and egalitarian. Leaders were selected according to the ‘Big Man’ system 


‘Ibid., 20. 
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whereby wealth, bravery and achievements were seen as the requirements 

for positions of leadership, This was quite different to the hierarchical nature 

of the Polynesian Islands social structure which Selwyn had observed in his 

visit to Rotuma and Tonga in 1847, 

(c) the climate: Melanesia was hotter and more humid than the cooler 

climate of the Polynesian Islands." 

In view of these factors, Selwyn was sure in his own mind that to establish 
a permanent mission station on each of the main Melanesian islands would be 
difficult. A missionary might learn the language of one area but that knowledge 
would not be helpful in another area perhaps just a few miles away where the 
inhabitants may have a completely different language. The egalitarian nature 
of the Melanesian society would also make the process of evangelization slow 
and demanding. The missionaries, would also be vulnerable to the climate and 
to malaria, a highly infectious disease in the islands. To establish permanent 
mission stations on the islands would cost a lot of money, require more 
missionaries and potentially put the life of the missionaries in great danger. 

Carefully weighing these factors, Selwyn believed that the only viable option 
was to build a central mission station where the bishop, missionaries and 


training facilities could be based and where young people from the islands could 


‘Whiteman, 102. 
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be encouraged to come and receive theological training before returning home 
to evangelize their own people. Selwyn described this strategy as a “black net 
floated by white corks.”"? He believed strongly in establishing a Melanesian 
network of clergy, teachers, catechists and other missionary workers to 
spearhead the evangelization of the islands. European missionaries would be 
there only as facilitators and to provide support. 

In January, 1843, Selwyn opened St. John’s College at Waimate, North 
Auckland to serve as his headquarters and a place where both European and 
Maori students could receive theological and other forms of training such as 
carpentry, agriculture, printing and animal husbandry. In November, 1844, he 
moved St. John’s College from Waimate to its present location in Auckland. A 
prayer written by Selwyn to be the College prayer indicates that the whole 
purpose of education for Selwyn was to instill “true religion, sound learning and 
useful industry” in the students. > Selwyn regarded useful industry or practical 
training as an avenue to self reliance. The concept of self-reliance influenced 
his plans to establish an indigenous Church in Melanesia. His main philosophy 
was to teach the Christian faith to the Melanesians, but within the Melanesian 


context. It was not his intention to impose English customs and ways of life on 


Abid. 199. 
Mibid., 100. 


Melanesians. 4 
According to Evans, Selwyn’s emphasis on practical training was based on 
his knowledge of Paul’s mission and teaching. Some examples of such 
teachings which influenced him are, “To aspire to live quietly, to mind your 
own affairs, and to work with your hands, as we charged you.” (Thess.4:11), 
“For even when we were with you, we gave you this command: if anyone will 
not work let him not eat.” (2Thess.3:10), and “To the present hour we hunger 
and thirst, we are ill-clad and buffeted and homeless, and we labour, working 
with our own hands” (1 Cor.4:11)."8 
During his 1849 visit to Melanesia, Selwyn brought back the first five 
Melanesians to St. John’s College. Thus officially began the Melanesian Mission. 
In earlier days, October 1st was regarded as the birthday of the Melanesian 
Mission as it marked the night Selwyn arrived back in Auckland with the five 
young Melanesian men: Siapo, Uliete, Kateingo, Thallup and Thol. They were 
from Mare, Lifu and Yengen in the New Caledonia group. Referring to that 
night, Mrs Selwyn wrote, 
Do | not remember the famous night of this return, watching 
for what might happen, then George coming in about 1.a.m. 


rubbing his hands and saying, ‘Thank God with me, | have 
brought thern — the work has begun’. | got up and went down 


"Fox, 6. 


"Sevans, 100-101. 
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to find five strange looking folk sitting over the fire roasting 
potatoes."® 


Selwyn was satisfied that the work of the Melanesian Mission had started. 

The next step was to find someone, 
who should combine this double qualification of being able to 
‘rough’ it among the islands and yet take up with spirit and 
ability the education and training of the islanders themselves. '” 

The search for that person took Selwyn back to England. He went around 
talking about his experiences in Melanesia and his plans for the mission. His 
search led him to John Coleridge Patteson, ordained a year previously, who 
showed an interest in the mission. 

John Coleridge Patteson 

Back in October 31, 1841 Patteson had heard Selwyn preach about his 
mission to New Zealand shortly after Selwyn had been consecrated Bishop. At 
that time Patteson was still a student at Eton. In a letter he wrote home about 
the service he attended, Patteson said, 

It was beautiful when he talked of his going out to found a 
church and then to die neglected and forgotten. All the 


people burst out crying, he was so very much beloved by his 
parishioners. He spoke of his perils and putting his trust in 


‘Janet Crawford, “Christian wives for Christian Lads’; Aspects of women’s work in the 
Melanesian Mission, 1849-1877." In Allan Davidson and Godfrey Nicholson, With all Humility a 
nd Gentleness, (Auckland: St. John’s College, 1990), 51-52. 


"hesse Page, Bishop Patteson the Martyr of Melanesian (London: S.W. Partridge & Co., 
undated), 47, 


God, and then, when he had finished, | think 1 never heard 

anything like the sensation, a kind of feeling that, if it had not 

been on so sacred a spot, all would have exclaimed, ‘God 

bless him.’ 
Patteson was the man that Selwyn had been looking for and in 1855 he left 
England with Selwyn for New Zealand where he served as a priest under Selwyn 
for six years. 

On St. Mathias day in 1861, the missionary Diocese of Melanesia was 
inaugurated and its first bishop, John Coleridge Patteson was consecrated at St. 
Paul’s Church, Auckland, New Zealand. Patteson was a fine scholar educated 
first at Eton, and then graduating from Oxford. He was also a good sportsman. 
During his time at Eton, he was captain of the cricket team. After his 
consecration, Bishop Patteson took charge of St. Andrew’s, the Melanesian 
School at Kohimarama on the shore of Mission Bay at Auckland Harbour, New 
Zealand. The Melanesians had initially joined Europeans and Maori students in 
attending school at St. John’s College. However, climate was too cold for the 
Melanesians, resulting in the Melanesian School being moved from the hill-top 
down to the shore of Mission Bay. 


As head of the Mission, Patteson maintained the two main principles which 


Selwyn had established: (a) a central mission station from which the Diocese 


bid. 13. 
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was administered, and (b) Melanesia to be evangelized by Melanesians. 
However, as time went on, he introduced changes in the Mission’s approach to 
work and training. The school was operated “according to his own High Church 
School of Anglican Theology.” 

Although Patteson taught the Melanesians to translate and understand the 
New Testament, the language of instruction was difficult to decide. From 1857 
to 1858, thirty-two students from Melanesia attended St. John’s College 
speaking six different languages.”° It was this wide representation of languages 
among the Melanesians that Patteson had to grapple with. He tried holding 
separate classes for the different language groups but he found that approach 
demanding and time consuming. It became necessary to adopt a primary 
language for communication and instruction. Since most Melanesians could 
speak Mota, a language from the Banks and Torres group in northern New 
Hebrides, Mota was adopted in 1867 as the lingua franca of the Mission. 

Selwyn would not have considered Patteson’s change of language 
appropriate. Selwyn had always insisted on English as the official language of 


communication and instruction because he believed that it would promote unity 


David Hilliard, God’s Gentlemen (Queensland: University of Queensland Press, 1978), 
30. 


2011.H. Montgomery, The Light of Melanesia, A record of Fifty Years’ Mission work in the 
South Seas, (London: S.P.C.K., 1904),7. 
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among the different races, especially at St. John’s College where European, 
Maori and Melanesian students were trained together. Patteson, however, 
looked at it differently. He believed that English was so dissimilar to the 
Melanesian languages in structure, spelling and pronunciation that it created 
great difficulty for Melanesians attempting to learn the language.” 

There was another change that occurred under Patteson’s leadership. He 
realized that the Melanesian School in Auckland had more disadvantages than 
advantages, markedly affecting the work of the mission. The New Zealand 
climate was still hard on the Melanesians although they returned to the Islands 
during the winter season. Additionally, the considerable distance to travel made 
those annual trips very unpleasant. In order to be closer to Melanesia by about 
six hundred miles, the school was relocated in 1867 to Norfolk Island where the 
climate was more favourable for the Melanesians. 

The School at Norfolk Island became a permanent place of training for the 
mission and by the end of 1870, (about twenty years after the establishment of 
the mission) there were 145 Melanesians attending the Norfolk Island school. 
Patteson’s approach to conversion was based on a thorough understanding of 
the gospel and of Christian principles in general. Therefore, out of the 145 


Melanesians at the school, less than half were baptized and only 17 were 


1 Hilliard, 34. 
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confirmed. These figures show that the mission progressed very slowly, but 
Patteson himself was not disappointed. Looking toward success in the distant 
future, he wanted to lay foundations which would last.”?? 

Clear on the direction to pursue after taking charge of the mission, Patteson 
wondered much about the nature of training he was going to offer the 
Melanesians. He was aware of the fact that the Melanesians were at the 
receiving end of the process and he was trying to be careful not to make any 
mistakes which would have lasting effect on the ministry of the Church in 
Melanesia. His cautiousness was influenced by his Anglican high church 
theology which sees Christianity as an institution teaching the gospel with 
authority based on “positive dogmatic truth.”” He believed that the system used 
by the London Missionary Society (LMS) totrain people in the Polynesian Islands 
in the South Pacific was inappropriate. There was too much emphasis “on 
emotional catch-phrase and simple text.” That approach was effective in 
creating many enthusiastic followers, but they did not really understand what 
Christianity was all about.”* It was therefore Patteson‘s intention to emphasize 


a deep understanding of Christianity in the teaching and training of Melanesians 


2David Hilliard, “The Making of an Anglican Martyr: Bishop John Coleridge Patteson of 
Melanesia.” In Diana Wood, Martyrs and Martyrologies (UK: Blackwell Publishers), 337. Hereafter 
quoted as Wood. 

2Apid., 30. 


Albid., 30. 
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“and not a mere religious exuberance.’"" He recognized that Melanesians 
preparing to become teachers among their own people of different situations 
and sub-cultures must know their subjects well if they were going to be able to 
stand firm under societal and cultural pressures. Failure in this area could create 
a situation where distorted teaching of the gospel would occur. Therefore, 
Patteson devoted himself to establishing an atmosphere in the Melanesian 
school where the teaching and learning process aimed at nothing less than 
achieving “dogmatic purity and the rational comprehension of solemn truth.” 
As expected, the emphasis on cognitive thinking resulted in Melanesians 
responding to Christianity by using reason. For instance, some individually said 
to Patteson: 
I do see the evil of the old life, | do believe in what you teach 


us. | feel in my heart new desires, new wishes, new hopes. 
The old life has become hateful to me; the new life is full of 


joy.” 
This illustrates the Anglican High Church approach which Patteson used. One 
becomes a Christian not by emotion or ‘crisis experience’ but by the 
accumulation of correct knowledge using cognitive thinking. Judgement, 


punishment and the idea of ‘fire’ in ‘hell’ were never part of Patteson’s teaching 


ibid., 31. 
4bid., 31. 


7Whiteman, 132. 
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and preaching. Those who wanted to become Christians were allowed to make 
their own decisions according to their own convictions, 

To become a full member of the Church involved a long period of 
preparation which went through four distinct stages. When one wanted to be 
baptized, she/he had to be admitted as a hearer and taught the basic principles 
of Christianity. The person then became a catechumen who received teaching 
on the Lord’s Prayer, Ten Commandments and the Creed. These were of 
paramount importance. After this, baptism, followed eventually by 
confirmation, admitted the person to communion, 

At the age of forty-four, on September 20, 1871 Patteson met his death on 
the island of Nukapu in the Eastern Solomons, Patteson had previously been 
attacked three years after his consecration in 1864 while performing his 
episcopal and pastoral duties at Graciosa Bay on Santa Cruz also in the Eastern 
Solomons. He escaped the attack but two of his assistants from Norfolk Island, 
Fisher Young and Edwin Nobbs were not so lucky and died from wounds 
inflicted by poisonous arrows. 

Bishop Patteson was no stranger to the people of Nukapu, for he had first 
landed there in 1857. He described the people as having “very gentle, orderly 
manners”, “evident desire to do anything that was in their power to please their 


strange visitors” and finding it “easy to converse with them sufficiently for our 
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present purpose”.”* In fact, the Mission Boat, the Southern Cross, had visited the 
island in 1856, 1857 and 1870 and very likely in 1866 and 1867. Itis believed 
that a month earlier before Patteson arrived at Nukapu in 1871, a recruiting 
vessel from Fiji visiting the Solomon Islands, the Emma Bell, had kidnapped five 
young men at Nukapu. This angered the islanders who vowed they would kill 
the next European to visit their island. Unfortunately, the next European was 
Bishop Patteson. When the crew of the Southern Cross recovered the bishop’s 
body from a floating canoe, they found a palm leaf tied in five knots as well as 
five wounds inflicted on the body. The five knots and the five wounds may 
represent the five young men who were kidnapped on the island. When the 
news of the bishop’s death reached Norfolk Island, Codrington wrote, 

There is very little doubt but that the slave trade which is 
desolating these islands was the cause of this attack .... Bishop 
Patteson was known throughout the islands as a friend, and 
now even he is killed to revenge the outrages of his 
countrymen. The guilt surely does not lie upon the savages 
who executed, but on the traders who provoked the deed.” 
September 20th is celebrated in Melanesia with Sung Eucharist and the 
events of that day in 1871 are often re-told, followed by a feast and dances to 


commemorate the martyrdom of Patteson as well as two other staff members of 


the mission, Joseph Atkin, a clergyman from New Zealand and Stephen 
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Taroaniara, a Melanesian teacher. The collective deaths of Patteson, Atkin and 
Taroaniara not only formed a milestone in the history of the establishment of the 
Church of Melanesia but also prompted the Parliament in England to pass the 
Pacific Islanders’ Protection Bill in 1872 to control the recruiting of cheap labour 


in the South Pacific by British citizens. 


John Richardson Selwyn 
After the death of Patteson, the Diocese was without a bishop for almost six 

years, but work continued under Rev. Dr. Codrington. Then, on February 18, 
1877, John Richardson Selwyn, son of George Augustus Selwyn was 
consecrated second bishop of Melanesia at Nelson, New Zealand, John Selwyn 
was born at Waimate, New Zealand on May 20, 1844. To the Melanesians, it 
was probably no surprise that John Selwyn became their second Bishop. When 
the first Melanesians were brought to Auckland in 1849, he was five years old 
and spent a lot of time playing with them. F.D. How describes the relationship 
between John Selwyn and the Melanesians as, 

with these little natives Johnnie Selwyn made great friends, 

and when one of them was ill with a disease which proved 

fatal, it was Johnnie Selwyn’s name which was on his lips as 


he kept constantly calling for his beloved playmate. 


When John Selwyn was ten years old, he want to England with his parents and 


2°F.D. How, Bishop John Selwyn. A Memoir (London: Isbister & Co.Ltd., 1900), 2. 


on arrival there he was sent to Eton and later attended Cambridge. 

As bishop, John Selwyn’s task was to continue the plans, work and vision of 
Bishop Patteson and his father. On February 18, 1877, after his consecration, 
John Selwyn wrote a letter to his father which reads, 

My dear Father, 

| don‘t know what | am to say to you about today except that 

it is over, and that | stand pledged to carry on as head of the 

work which you and Bishop Patteson began.”" 
His first task was to regain the Melanesians’ confidence and trust which had 
been destroyed by the activities of the ‘black-birders’. After the death of 
Patteson, the people from the Reef Islands where Nukapu belongs closed their 
door to all Europeans. Through his wisdom and courage, John Selwyn was able 
to re-open the Reef Islands and the Santa Cruz group for mission work. On 
October 26, 1884, John Selwyn became the first European to visit Nukapu since 
Patteson’s death in 1871. The purpose of this visit was to erect a cross on the 
place where Patteson was killed. He describes this visit as follows: 

We got to Nukapu last Saturday, and the chief came out to us 

at once, and we went in together. | took the engineer in to 

help me to put up the cross. | was a little bit afraid that the 

people might be shy at the last moment, but they all 

manifested the most eager zeal, and dug holes and cleared the 

ground with great vigour. We put it just in front of the house 


where Bishop Patteson was killed, at their earnest request, as 
they said people could see it from the sea. | am afraid they 
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can’t very well, as it does not show out much, but it stands 
very well when you land.” 


He made a positive impact on the Melanesians through his personality. 
Charles E. Fox describes him as, 
a man who was a born leader of men, strong and brave, hot- 
tempered and tender-hearted, the hero of schoolboys, adored 
by Melanesian children, the friend of chiefs, trusted by his 
staff, generous and understanding with his clergy and teachers, 
self-forgetful and self-sacrificing, a man wholly lovable, whose 
name has since been given to hundreds of Melanesians at their 
baptism because of the love and admiration their fathers and 
mothers felt for him.¥ 
However, his approach to work strictly followed Patteson’s pattern. As Fox says, 
“He was continually regretting that he could not live up to Patteson’s standard, 
and his reverence for him led him to alter as little as possible Patteson’s method 
of work.” 
Apart from re-opening the Reef Islands and the Santa Cruz group, another 
story which is always told about him is the conversion of Soga, the fighting Chief 
of Santa Ysabel. When Bishop Selwyn arrived on Santa Ysabel in 1886, Soga 


was sick with influenza. Bishop Selwyn prepared a concoction of brandy and 


quinine, prayed over it, tasted it to show that it was not a poison and then gave 
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it to Soga. Soga was cured and subsequently converted to Christianity. All his 
people followed him. When Soga was baptized in 1889, (together with seventy 
people in his village) Bice who carried out the sacrament referred to him as “a 
second Ethelbert to his people at Ysabel.”*° 

The relationship between Selwyn-Patteson-Selwyn is described by 
Montgomery as, “No mission has ever been blessed with two men more 
remarkable than A G Selwyn and Patteson, and John Selwyn was soon to 
follow.”*® For fourteen years, John Selwyn continued following the plans as laid 
down by his father and Patteson to prepare Melanesians establishing the Church 
in Melanesia, However, due to continued ill-health, he resigned in 1891 and 
the Diocese was again without a bishop for almost three years. During this 


period, John Palmer and Codrington were care-takers of the mission. 


The Working Principles of the Selwyn-Patteson-Selwyn era 

The Selwyn-Patteson-Selwyn era (1849-1894) would be seen as phase one 
of the Melanesian Mission. During this period the bishops emphasised training 
Melanesians, confident in their capability or understanding the gospel message. 
Their priority was to prepare Melanesians to become teachers and catechists 


among their own people. By assisting the Church in Melanesia to become an 
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indigenous Church, they showed sensitivity to the culture and customs of the 
peoples. They encouraged the people to internalize Christianity according to 
their Melanesian context. They pursued the task of translating the Bible and the 
Prayer Book into different vernaculars to help Melanesians read and understand 
the Bible in their own languages. 

The first fruit of this endeavour was seen in December, 1868, when George 
Sarawia, a native of Vanua Lava in the Bank and Torres Group, Northern New 
Hebrides was ordained to the diaconate. He was priested in Auckland on June 
11, 1873, almost two years after Patteson was killed. About eight months 
earlier, on November 17, 1872, three other Melanesians, Robert Pantutun, 
Henry Tagalad and Edward Wogale (Sarawia’s brother), were made deacons by 
the Bishop of Auckland at Norfolk Island.°” The ordination of Sarawia to 
priesthood and the other Melanesians to diaconate show the degree of 
seriousness with which the idea of training Melanesians to evangelize Melanesia 
was taken. Selwyn, the founder of the Mission, had believed that, 

England cannot furnish Ministers sufficient for the whole 
world: it follows therefore that a native Ministry must be the 
appointed way in which the world is to be evangelized.** 


The ordination of Sarawia was, in a way, a revolutionary act and a step 
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outside of tradition. In the history of evangelization, especially in non-European 
areas, converts were not considered for ordination until they were a few 
generations separated from the first converts. This was to ensure that failure did 
not occur.”? Patteson, however, looked at it in a different way. He believed that 
the Western concept of ‘qualification’, which was achieved by formal education, 
was not to be imposed on Melanesian clergy. To him, the required qualification 
for Melanesian clergy was the ability to minister to their own people and gain 
the respect of those whom they served. Hilliard quotes Charlotte Yonge who 
refers to Bishop Patteson’s perspective as saying, 

They have not to teach theology to educated Christians, but to 

make known the elements of Gospel truth to ignorant heathen 

people. if they can state clearly and forcibly the very primary 

leading fundamental truths of the Gospel, and live as simple- 

minded humble Christians, that is enough indeed.” 
For this reason, Sarawia was ordained to the diaconate eleven years after he left 
his home island, five years after his baptism and three years after his 
confirmation. Sarawia’s qualification for ordination, as far as Patteson was 
concerned, was merely his leadership role in establishing a Christian community 


and the growth of that community on Mota Island. 


After the first ten years of the Mission, a total of 152 young Melanesians 
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24 
were taken to Auckland to attend school at St. John’s College during summer. 
The first two Melanesian girls from Nengone in the Loyalty Islands, New 
Caledonia, arrived in Auckland in October, 1852. The original intention was 
to train Melanesian women to be Christian wives for the Melanesian teachers, 
catechists and later clergy. The two girls were under the care of Mrs. Serah 
Selwyn and assisted by a wife of another missionary, Mrs. Abraham. In 1866 
there were 9 women among 70 Melanesians who attended the Melanesian 
School in Kohimarama, Mission Bay, Auckland. By 1875 there were 38 girls 
and 125 boys in the school at its new home in Norfolk Island. The girls were 
taught mainly by the wives of the missionaries to acquire domestic skills like 
cooking and sewing. 

From the beginning, Bishops Selwyn, Patteson and Selwyn wanted nothing 
more than to see a Church in Melanesia established by Melanesians. European 
missionaries would be there only as facilitators and supporters. George 
Selwyn’s approach of bringing young people from Melanesia to the Central 
School had been considered by some critics as “visionary and impracticable.” 
Critics believe that the approach was not only slow in achieving results but also 


removed the Melanesians from their own environment and culture. It is seen as 
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a means of imposing western civilization on them.” They believe that the 
concept of establishing an indigenous church by the Melanesians was good but 
the approach was inappropriate. They believe that the right approach was to 
build mission stations on the island as other mission organizations such as the 
London Missionary Society, the Weslyans, the Presbyterians and the Roman 
Catholics had done. In response to the critics questioning of Selwyn’s approach, 
the following comment made by Mrs. Selwyn is relevant. 

All these years, the Bishop had never lost sight of the 

“Melanesian” islands, as he called them, and the name was 

afterwards universally adopted, and of his buming desire and 

intention of carrying to them the knowledge and blessings of 

the gospel. But he had also thought it right to wait till many 

things were established in New Zealand, and he should have 

his Diocese well in hand. Notwithstanding that some of his 

proceedings in it were disapproved of, and some carped at, 

this new departure did not at first commend itself to the 

colonists as infringing on their right to all his time and all his 

powers.” 
However, the idea of detaching the Melanesians from their environment and 
culture was not a matter of concern for Selwyn. Rather, he was more concerned 
about the practical difficulties that the mission would encounter if they had to 
establish mission stations in the islands. In outlining his plans for the 
establishment of the Melanesian Mission he wrote to his father in England thus: 
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| believe that | have made sufficiently clear, in the course of 
these letters, the plan which | purpose in the hope of the 
Divine blessing, to follow for the conversion of the Melanesian 
tribes; which is in few words to select a few promising youths 
from all the islands; to prove and test them first by observation 
of their habits on board a floating school; then to take them for 
further training to New Zealand; and lastly when they are 
sufficiently advanced to send them back as teachers to their 
own people; if possible with some English Missionary to give 
effect and regularity to their work. In the meantime, all the 
ordinary losses, by sickness, violence, and theft, which occur 
frequently where Missionaries are stationed at once on 
unknown ground, will be avoided by the migratory Mission 
Station, which will never be in the power of the evil, but will 
always be within reach of the well-disposed.“* 


For Selwyn, the idea of the Central School was necessary to avoid sickness 
and violence which were common in the islands during that period. He was 
truly concerned about the establishment of the Melanesian Mission and had 
wanted to see his plans through. In expressing his concerns for Melanesians, he 
said, 


Knowing the difficulties which are thought to stand in the way 
of the creation of missionary bishoprics, | should then have 
gladly undertaken the charge of Melanesia as my own diocese, 
retaining only such an interest in New Zealand as might 
connect me still with the Councils of its Church... But if the 
difficulties now standing in the way of the appointment of 
missionary bishops to act in regions beyond the limits of Her 
majesty’s dominion should not be removed, | should be 
willing, at some future time, if it please God to prolong my life 
and health, to resign New Zealand, and undertake the 
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Bishopric of Melanesia.” 
Circumstances permitting, Selwyn himself would have wanted to retain the 
responsibilities over Melanesia. This suggests that he was aware that the strategy 
he had adopted for the establishment of the mission was not final. To label his 
approach as a failure is perhaps inaccurate. 

Considering the diversity of culture and customs in the islands, there has 
never been a better vision than his “black net - white cork” concept of mission 
and, as | shall discuss later, that is exactly the point to which the Church of 
Melanesia wants to return at the present time. The remote-control strategy of 
administering the Mission field from a thousand miles away was certainly 
unsatisfactory, but considering the practical problems of sickness and violence 
in the islands, and the mission’s lack of funds and human resources, the strategy 
was not a bad start. 

However, if the success of a mission is determined by the number of 
converts, then the Selwyn-Patteson-Selwyn era was certainly struggling. After 
nearly forty years of work in the Islands, the Melanesian Mission had the 
following statistics at the beginning of 1894: 

Population of the Islands = 150,000 


Baptized converts = 8,929 
Communicants = 1,111 
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Hearers and Catechumens = = 3,200 
Village Schools = 122 
Teachers & Catechists = 381 
Deacons = 7 
Priests (Melanesians) = 2 
White Missionaries = 8 


However, while the figures are not impressive, the work of the Melanesian 
Mission during this era must be commended. Compared to other mission 
agencies which had established permanent stations on the islands, the 
Melanesian Mission had done just as well. According to Hilliard, the number 
of Anglican baptized converts in China at the same period of time was 10,200 
which was not far from that of Melanesia. Compared to Japan which only had 
2,910, Melanesia was certainly ahead.“* Therefore, considering other Anglican 
missionary activities in the world, the Melanesian Mission was either not far 
behind or was doing better. 

The Selwyn-Patteson-Selwyn era was a pioneering stage. The concept of 
‘indigenous Church’ which they had worked so hard to establish made them 
well ahead of their time. The question which the Church of Melanesia is 
grappling with now is, “How are we going to recapture the concept of an 
‘indigenous Church’?” Attempts to answer this question will be issues of 


discussion in Chapter Five. 
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However, it must be clearly stated that Selwyn’s approach to conversion and 
evangelization was in a way associated with a particular view of what 
constituted civilization. This was reflected by the curriculum of St. John’s 
College where emphasis was placed on agriculture, carpentry, animal husbandry 
and printing press operation. The ideal here was that conversion meant turning 
away from the old ways of life. Civilization meant improving agriculture 
methods, building and architectural styles and other forms of trade in order to 
enjoy better life. Included in Selwyn’s curriculum was the adoption of English 
as the language of communication and instruction. 

Later in 1847 the Colonial Government in New Zealand, under the 
leadership of Governor Grey, recognized the value of Selwyn’s approach to 
education and drafted its policy on education along the same line. Only mission 
schools which included practical trades in their curriculum and used English for 
teaching and learning were entitled to receive financial support from the 
Government. Nevertheless, critics like Benfell believe that Selwyn’s approach 
to education and training did more harm than good. They view the emphasis 
on practical trades as a form of exploitation and failure because the students 
seemed to spend more hours working outside than attending school.*” They 


also believe that for the Maori people the boarding school system was unhelpful 
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because it took the young people away from their homes, alienating them from 
their own culture and ways of life. 

However, if one looks at the decline of the emphasis on practical training 
at St. John’s College, it was not because the programme was a failure but 
because of other circumstances. About 1852, Maori schools were established 
in different parts of the country eliminating the need to come to St. John’s 
College. More or less at the same time, the colonial government started to apply 
Selwyn’s philosophy as the condition for schools to receive financial grants from 
the government. Another reason was that Selwyn was contemplating returning 
to England to be with his father during the last days of his life, and the 
responsibility of the College was handed over to Archdeacon Abraham.” 
Change of emphasis by Selwyn’s successors may have contributed to the decline 
in practical training at St. John’s College. 

Selwyn’s approach to education might not have worked for the Maoris in 
New Zealand, but it worked very well for Melanesians. Since the time mission 
schools were established in Melanesia, money had always been a problem. 
Through the practical focus of the curriculum, schools were able to survive 
through the years. They grew their own food and generated sufficient income 


by tending their own coconut plantations, cattle and pigs. 
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The boarding school system also helped in many ways to establish the 
Church in its early days in Melanesia. Melanesia had been divided by 
geography, culture, custom, language and tradition, with those divisions being 
sources of enmity, mistrust, disrespect, head-hunting and violence among the 
people. Through the boarding school system, young people from different 
cultural groups were brought together and the barriers existing between them 
started to break down. Understanding and respect for one another grew through 
contact facilitated by the schools. In this regard, Melanesia will always treasure 


the work and vision of Bishop George Augustus Selwyn and his two successors. 


Chapter 2 


Changes in Mission Policy, 1894-1975 


In 1894, under the leadership of Cecil Wilson, a new era began in the 
activities of the Melanesian Mission. {twas atime when the Mission recognized 
the need to assess its performance during the first forty-five years of its 
establishment and where it was necessary to make changes and to set new goals 
for the future. Many things had happened in Melanesia during this period and 
it was the right time for an evaluation to be made. One problem that had 
become very clear during this period was the difficulty of separating Christianity 
as a religious enterprise from Christianity as an agent promoting a particular 
vision of civilization. That is, Christianity and Western civilization seemed to 
have a symbiotic relationship so that one could not be promoted without the 
other. It was under such an atmosphere that Cecil Wilson took charge of the 
Diocese of Melanesia. He could therefore be described as one who was 
involved either in “dismantling” or “building up” of the Diocese. Montgomery, 
an Australian bishop who had travelled in Melanesia, describes the work of 
Wilson as follows: 

I know no one whose work needs our appreciative sympathy more 
than Bishop Cecil Wilson. He came as a very young bishop to a 
diocese dominated by the great personalities of the Selwyns and of 
Patteson, and with a distinctive tradition created by them. He 


came, too, just at the time when the necessity for great changes 
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had become apparent, not because the old traditions were not 
noble and wise, far from it, there never was a mission more nobly 
planned; but because a silent revolution had passed over all 
mission work everywhere.*? 


This statement by the Tasmanian bishop summarises the fundamental reasons 
for the need to change the approach to the work of the Melanesian Mission 
during this period. Montgomery said: 

| have no doubt whatever that were the Selwyns and Patteson alive 

today they would show their statesmanship by adapting themselves 

to the changed conditions. It is no real loyalty to those great men 


to keep blindly to their methods in times which have changed so 
completely as ours have since they planned the Mission.®° 


However, in spite of the logical reasons given by Montgomery to pursue 
change, some of the missionaries who worked under the regime of the Selwyns 
and Patteson had reservations about the appropriateness of some of those new 
approaches, For instance, Robert Codrington, a former senior missionary of the 
Mission said; 

Bishop Selwyn in a cutter among untouched savages is not like 
Bishop Wilson in a 500 ton steel steamer among people who talk 
pidgin English.... We were not in all respects models no doubt but 
in that we were good missionaries — we desired to know and live 


with the natives. | fear that there has been in that respect a 
considerable deterioration in Norfolk Island and a change in the 
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way of look at the working of things.*! 
Another former missionary Walter Ivens expressed the view that the new 
approaches could not achieve greater things without being “imbued with the 
traditional methods of the work which we inherit from the great men of the 
past.”* 

On June 11, 1894 Cecil Wilson was consecrated third bishop of Melanesia 
in Auckland, New Zealand, and on June 29 was enthroned at the diocesan 
headquarters on Norfolk Island. Representing Melanesia on these two occasions 
were the first two Melanesian priests, George Sarawia and Henry Tagalad. Cecil 
Wilson was educated at Tonbridge and attended Jesus College in Cambridge, 


and like Patteson, he was a good cricket player. 


Decision to Establish Schools in Melanesia 

As the new leader of the Mission, Wilson’s first task was to improve the 
quality of education for catechists at the Norfolk Island Central School by 
recruiting more trained teachers from England. However, while maintaining and 
improving the Central School was necessary, he believed that the time was right 
to establish village schools on the islands. Before he was consecrated bishop in 


1894, Wilson had bought a piece of land on Gela, in the Solomon Islands, and 
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it was there in 1896, that Siota School was established. Later Bunana and 
Pamua schools on Gela and Makira respectively in the Solomons, and Vureas 
on Motalava in Vanuatu were opened. In the meantime, other schools for 
Ysabel, Guadalcanal and Malaita were being proposed. 

However, the decision by Wilson to move the Diocesan headquarters to 
Siota did not come until towards the time of his retirement, so he decided to 
leave it to his successor to implement. One reason for this decision was that 
Melanesia was less isolated than it used to be. When the Solomon Islands were 
declared a British Protectorate in 1893, the Melanesian Mission was no longer 
the only agent of missionary activities and source of outside contact in the 
islands a status which the Mission had enjoyed for forty-five years. After the 
establishment of the Protectorate, the Government realised that it needed to be 
financially self-supporting so it invited overseas companies to establish large- 
scale coconut plantations in the Islands. The government also recognised that 
the presence of more mission agencies would speed up economic development, 
so it invited other missions into areas where there had been no mission 
activities. The Roman Catholics arrived in 1898, Methodists in 1902, South Sea 
Evangelical Mission in 1904, and Seventh Day Adventists in 1914. These new 
missions moved in with enthusiasm, so that by 1914, the Melanesian Mission 


was merely a partner among several missionary organizations in the islands. 
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Competition among the different missions may have been a factor in the growth 


of the Church during this period. 


Changes on the Life of Melanesians 

The return of the Melanesians who had worked in sugar-cane plantations in 
Queensland led to the formation of South Sea Evangelical Mission and also 
contributed more broadly to the changes that occurred during this period. In 
1907, nine thousand Melanesians returned to the islands with experiences and 
life-styles they had acquired in Australia. They had been exposed to some 
aspects of Western civilization and Christianity, so their return had some impact 
on the life of the people in Melanesia. Men and women started wearing 
European clothes, hats and shoes, and pidgin English became popular. In fact, 
this was the beginning of the establishment of pidgin English in the islands. 
Those who became Christians while in Australia wanted to continue with what 
they had been used to, so they wanted the prayers to be said in English and not 
in their own languages. The Europeans who had taught them the Christian faith 
in Australia followed them to the islands, and thus began the, SSEM, a zealous 


organization that stressed Melanesian leadership. 
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Major Developments 
No doubt, Wilson was the architect of the second phase of the Melanesian 
Mission which lasted about eighty years. It would probably be right to say that 
much of what is seen in the Church of Melanesia today are fruits of the tree that 
Wilson planted. He initiated changes not only in the approach to work, but also 
in structure and institutional aspects. Two major development which occurred 
during this phase were the “westernization” of the Mission and the 
establishment of the Anglo-Catholic tradition. 
(1) Westernization: 
Under the westernization approach of the Mission, the following notable 
changes occurred. 
(a) The relocation of the Diocesan headquarters from Norfolk Island to 
Siota in Solomon Islands. Although the decision to move the Central 


School to the Islands was made during the time of Wilson, it was not 
implemented until 1919. Wilson retired in 1911, and Cecil John Wood 
who succeeded hirn had also retired in 1918 before the move occurred. 
The move came at the beginning of john Manwaring Steward’s episcopacy 
and it allowed the bishop and all missionaries to live permanently in 
mission stations and schools in the Islands. The wooden buildings at 


Norfolk Island were pulled down and put up at Siota and at other mission 
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stations to house the missionaries. St. Barnabas Chapel was given to the 
people of Norfolk Island to use, and Norfolk Island joined the Diocese of 
Sydney. The placing of missionaries in the mission stations resulted in the 
development of teaching institutions, and that was a move away from the 
old village instruction approach. As expected, the continuous presence of 
the missionaries in the Islands made quite a difference in the growth of the 
Church. To compare the growth rate of the Church during the second 


phase of the Mission’s operation, Darrell Whiteman presents the following 


statistics: 
Year No. of baptized converts No. of schools 
1894 8,929 122 
1910 13,125 352 
1918 14,194 318 
1934 29,081 413 
1942 35,000 est. no returns 


(b) The recruitment of women missionaries. Another new development 


under the leadership of Cecil Wilson was the recruitment of women. This 
does not mean to say that women had never been involved in the activities 
of the mission because from the time it was founded, Sarah Selwyn and 


other missionary wives had always played active roles in training the girls 
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at the Central School. Janet Crawford quotes Sarah Selwyn who wrote in 
1866; 

A word too must be here said about the female department on which so 
much depends, What will do more for any set of people than carefully 
trained mothers, for be the fathers what they may, instructed, wise, and 
good, and as polished as you please, ignorant wild unnurtured mothers 
will neutralize any advantage to the children. Mrs. Pritt’s department 
therefore of training the women stands in a high, almost in the first 
place, and to her chiefly is due the care which converts the raw material 
into a very useful fabric with the orderly habits and neat ways that tell 

so much in domestic and social life. For the most part the women are 
the wives of some scholars, and they learn in school like the rest, and in 

an industrial way become quick little seamstresses and tolerable washers 
and ironers.°* 

The only reason that white women were discouraged from going to the 
Islands was that it was dangerous for them because of the climate, violence 
and malaria. The first white woman who tried to go and live in the islands 
was Helen Rossiter, wife of Dr. Henry Welchman. She went to live with her 
husband on Gela in 1896, but unfortunately she died just after a few months 
in January 1897, and this re-inforced the belief that the Islands were 
unsuitable for women missionaries. 

However, in the 1900's, Cecil Wilson recruited women, and initially they 


went to the Islands in groups of two or three and established women’s 


stations. In 1905, they started a station on Gela in Solomon Islands, in 1906 
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on Pentecost in the New Hebrides and in 1909 on Mota, in Banks and 
Torres, New Hebrides.* The aim of the women’s stations was to provide 
training for Melanesian women similar to the women’s programmes which 
were offered at Kohimarama, Auckland and Norfolk Island. The training 
“focussed on good Victorian values of cleanliness, obedience and good 
manners, with emphasis on reading and writing and understanding 
Christianity through Bible stories”.°° During this period, the missionaries 
believed that women in Melanesia were not treated like human beings, but 
were seen as “little better than pigs.”°” One main task of the women 
missionaries therefore was to educate the Melanesian society to believe that 
women are equal partners of men, and to teach women about self esteem 
in order to improve their condition in the Islands. However, a missionary 
by the name of Charles Brook who worked on Gela in the Central Solomons 
in 1867 said that the missionary view about the place of women in the 
Melanesian society was an exaggeration based on a lack of understanding 
of the situation in Melanesia in those days. He said that he observed on 


Gela that women were respected as leaders in their communities. They 
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“occupied an influential social role in village affairs, as messengers, 
mediators between enemies, and negotiators of the loans.“® That 
observation by Brook is, in fact, true in matrilineal societies in Melanesia, 
and the same is true in Ysabel where land ownership is passed on through 
women. The exclusion of women from some religious and social occasions 
in Melanesia was in fact the work of the missionaries, because in those days 
all missionaries were males. However, as time went, women joined the 
mission as nurses and teachers and thus began the contribution of women 
missionaries in the areas of health care and education, as they went around 
establishing clinics and girls’ schools throughout the diocese. By 1935, 
there were twenty-six women who were posted in different schools and 
clinics throughout the diocese. 

(c) Language: Another issue which was debated during Wilson’s time was 
whether or not English should replace Mota as the language of 
communication and instruction in the Mission schools. No clear decision 
was given, but Bunana School which had used English was allowed to 
continue using English, while the other schools to use the native language 
of the area, But after some years, it was decided that English would be used 


for a trial period in all schools. The trial lasted for two years, and then all 
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school reverted back to Mota. This was the beginning of the Mission 
becoming focussed on the schools to the detriment of the welfare of the 
masses in the villages. The Mission emphasized the development of 
boarding schools such as Pawa, Maravovo and Alangaula for boys; and 
Pamua and Bunana for girls; and hospitals and clinics such as Fauabu and 
St. Clare's Taroaniara; and the Ship-yard Training School and Printing Press 
at Taroaniara to portray the achievements and the image of the Mission. 
These were all positive undertakings because they attempted to target the 
children and young people as the adults were committed to their old ways 
of life and were very slow in accepting change. However, there seemed to 
be a deviation from the original aim of the mission to develop “a village- 
centred native civilization suited to the Melanesian climate and social 
environment." That idea had been abandoned, and the confidence and 
trust which the Selwyns and Patteson had placed in the Melanesians had 
disappeared. Wilson believed that Melanesians could not carry out any task 
with competence without continuous supervision by white missionaries, so 
he had to recruit more European missionaries. When he became a bishop 
in 1894, there were only nine European missionaries in the Mission; eight 


years later, in 1902, he had increased the number to twenty-eight. 
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(2) Establishment of the Anglo-Catholic Tradition 


Another development during the second phase was the establishment of the 
Anglo-Catholic tradition. At first, the move created some concern among the 
missionaries themselves. Some of the older missionaries who were recruited 
under phase one of the Mission were uncomfortable with some of the things that 
the young priests introduced. Selwyn and Patteson were moderately high 
church in orientation, but John Cecil Wood, who became the fourth bishop in 
1912, was the first bishop to be regarded as a strong Anglo-Catholic. !t was from 
him that Melanesians saw for the first time a bishop wearing a cope and mitre 
during his enthronement at Norfolk Island. The Melanesians who were ready 
to sing him a welcome hymn were so awestruck they could not sing when they 
saw him in his episcopal vestments.® During his term in office he recruited 
strong Anglo-Catholic missionaries, and those who were not were more or less 
forced to comply. 

One of the reasons often given for the establishment of the Anglo-Catholic 
tradition in Melanesia was that Melanesians were traditionally expressive people 
and it was believed that a ritualistic liturgy would attract them. The new things 
they introduced were mainly liturgical rituals. They included brightly coloured 


vestments, positioning of the altar in the east, making the sign of cross, and the 
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ferms “Mass” or “Eucharist” were used to replace the Melanesian word - 
“Ganarongo” which means “Holy Feast” in Mota and was originally used by 
Patteson. Young Melanesians who trained for the priesthood were taught to 
perform the priestly functions in a Catholic manner. Priests were called “father”, 
and the Bishop was said to have taken the place of the Apostles. Sung Eucharist 
and Sung Evensong were introduced. Private confession became part of 
preparation for Holy Communion, and during Holy Week priests often made 
themselves available in the Church to hear private confession. Patronal festivals 
were observed and celebrated with dancing and feasting. The different liturgical 
seasons were strictly observed and celebrated by distinct liturgical rituals. 
During the entire season of Lent, fasting was encouraged and the stations of the 
Cross would be re-enacted during the Evensong every Friday and concluding on 
Good Friday with different forms of service, usually matins in the morning, ante- 
communion at mid-morning and a three hour service on the “seven words on 
the Cross” from noon to three o’clock in the afternoon. On Palm Sunday, there 
would be procession with palms, and on Rogation Sunday there would be a 
procession through the village to bless houses, schools, clinics, garden, canoes, 
the sea, rivers and the cemetery. 

During the time of John Steward who succeeded Cecil Wood, an agreement 


was reached to establish uniformity in liturgical rituals throughout the diocese 
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$0 as not to confuse the Melanesians with the high and low church practices. 
And in 1926, a conference agreed that the Melanesian Mission would identify 
itself with the Catholic tradition of the Anglican Church and passed a resolution 
that the Holy Eucharist was to be the main service of worship in all schools and 
churches and that “the catholic faith be taught in its entirety throughout the 
Mission.”*" However, so as not to create conflict with those who associated 
themselves with the low church tradition in New Zealand and in other parts of 
the Anglican Communion, the decision to be identified with the Anglo-Catholic 
tradition was not highlighted as an important issue in the mission. 

The strategy that they used to establish the Anglo-Catholic tradition was to 
place missionaries in schools and then Anglo-Catholic rituals were taught there. 
As young men and later, women, returned to their villages as teachers, catechists 
and nurses, so spread the Anglo-Catholic tradition. A sense of reverence and 
orderliness became an important part of the liturgical rituals along with strict use 
of the Prayer book. It became clear that faith formation was nurtured by the 
liturgy, and therefore the emphasis in the training of catechists and priests was 
on how to perform and lead a good liturgical worship. The effort placed on how 
to prepare a good sermon and on study of the scriptures in general was minimal. 


Priests therefore seemed to have been trained only to distribute bread and wine 
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at Holy Communion. This seems to have formed the mentality and attitude of 
the members of the Anglican Church in Melanesia who appear to be passive and 
reserved when it come to anything religious or scriptural. Their Christian life 
had been shaped by the idea that only priests can perform religious activities 
and the laity are there only to obey and say “Amen”. Most people in the villages 
would not even say grace before their meals. It is not because they could not 
do it, but because they feel unworthy to say it. There is a tendency to believe 


that only priests and catechists are worthy to say a prayer. 


Paternalism 

Certainly the circumstances and situation had made changes inevitable, but 
in the course of bringing about changes, two main factors played an important 
part: One was missionary paternalism. There was lack of trust in the Melanesian 
clergy and teachers. Wilson believed that “white corks would always be 
necessary to support the black net.”** There was a widespread belief by some 
European missionaries during this period that Melanesians had not really 
understood in depth what Christianity was all about. Whatever Christian 
experience they had was merely superficial, and therefore close supervision by 


European missionaries was necessary. Another aspect of paternalism was that 
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Melanesians were regarded as “morally unworthy” to take on leadership 
positions in the Church. The missionaries believed that Melanesians could not 
control themselves and indulged in adultery and fornication. But if there was 
truth in that concern, the way to alleviate the situation would have been to work 
alongside them and help them to master the desired qualities and not to 
suppress, undermine and discriminate against them. 

A few events had shown that there was a division between the European 
missionaries and the native clergy and teachers. In the 1870s, Melanesian 
clergy and teachers used to be paid a yearly salary of £25 and £10 respectively. 
But during the time of Wilson, the rate was reduced to £15 and £3. In 1911, a 
conference was called and al! the white missionaries attended, but the 
Melanesian clergy were not invited. Racial divisions were even more apparent 
during the time of Bishop Baddeley (1932-1947). For instance, when Southern 
Cross VII arrived in 1933, only white missionaries were invited on board to 
celebrate the arrival of the new ship. In the earlier days such an occasion would 
have been attended by both the European missionaries and the Melanesian 
clergy. Whiteman describes the event, 


Despite the efforts of the Mission to hide behind the 
transparent shield of financial exigency, it is clearly 
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evident that the missionaries’ relationships with 
Melanesians were far more racist and paternalistic 
than they had been in the earliest period of the 
Mission. 

Thus, the aim of Selwyn and Patteson to build an indigenous church had 
been abandoned by their successors. For instance, Patteson’ idea to translate the 
Bible and Prayer Book into the different vernaculars ceased. The printing press 
which was established from the time of Selwyn and Patteson has been 
maintained to this day, but its original purpose to print Bibles, prayer books and 
hymn books in the different languages has not been continued. Instead it 
became involved more in commercial printing and publishing. In 1968, ninety 
seven years after the death of Patteson, John Chisholm who became the tenth 
bishop of Melanesia stated that a malaise is seen in the Church “by the policy 
of teaching and worshipping in English, with the result that there are many who 
have never worshipped or heard the gospel in their own language.”©* But this 
concern expressed by Chisholm had been raised by Ivens back in 1907. He 
believed that Mota and other native languages should continue to be used in the 


activities of the Mission. However, the argument used in favour of the 


introduction of English was that they “saw English as the only route to the 
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integration of Melanesians into the commercial and technological world.”*” 
Nobody could deny the importance of English in the world of commerce, 
technology and development, but lack of appreciation for the native languages 
had always been a matter of concern for Patteson and those who shared his 
views. Sara Harrision Sohmer quotes Codrington as saying that “Patteson used 
to become quite angry with those who maintained that the speech of savages 
could not properly be called language.” In 1931, a decision to change the 
language of the Mission from Mota to English was made and implemented. The 
culture of the people was not considered to be of any value, so, the rich heritage 
of the Melanesian culture could not even be accommodated to become part of 
the Melanesian Christian culture. This was because the missionaries saw in the 
Melanesian culture nothing beyond head-hunting, cannibalism, and polygamy. 
Thus, western Christian tradition was rigidly imposed as normative of Christian 
life and worship. Melanesian tunes, songs and instruments were never 
encouraged in worship. Hymns were translated into native languages, but sung 
with English tunes. 

Paternalism became part of the Mission administration and positions of 


responsibility were reserved only for white missionaries. Melanesians were 
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never given the chance to work alongside their European counterparts, so they 
could not experience what responsibility and decision-making were all about. 
They were expected only to carry out the orders that were delegated to them. 
This is one of the reasons why Melanesians even today still associate the Church 
with the missionary paternalism. They have lost what was originally their 
tradition. From the second generation of Melanesian Christians, the only 
Christian tradition they know has been the western tradition which the 
missionaries introduced, thus they claim it to be their own and are very 
defensive of it. 

The second major factor for change was the common belief among the 
missionaries and staff of the Colonial Government that the Melanesian race was 
heading to extinction. Wilson recorded that, “a dying race should not promote 
contempt, but sympathy, and with sympathy help we are placed then by God 
in His infirmary, to work amongst a dying race.” 

As the Islands were exposed to outside contact many foreign and epidemic 
diseases such as influenza, dysentery and whooping cough to which the natives 
did not have immunity spread and killed many people in the islands. Southern 
Cross, the flag ship of the Mission, was one of the main carriers of such diseases. 


After its visit, many people in the villages would die. For instance, in 1931, 
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1100 people died of influenza on Malaita. Big villages had often been reduced 
to a few people and that was one of the reasons for the slow growth of the 
Church. Thousands of people were baptized each year, but the number of living 
Christians more or less remained the same. {n 1894, there were 8900 baptized 
Christians but, in 1914, after ten years, there were only 12,700 Christians.”° 

In view of this, Charles Woodford, the first Resident Commissioner, in the 

Protectorate wrote in 1909 that, 
nothing in the way of the most paternal legislation or 
fostering care, carried out at any expense whatever, 
can prevent the eventual extinction of the Melanesian 
race in the Pacific. This | look upon as a fundamental 
fact and as certain as the rising and setting of the 
sun.” 

Believing that the Melanesian race would become extinct, a government 
proposal was sent to the Colonial office in London to import indentured- 
labourers from India, as happened in Fiji, to work in the European-owned 
coconut plantations in Solomon Islands, But to the disappointment of the 
Colonial Government and the Lever Pacific Plantations Ltd., the India Office 
refused the application in December 1911. 

So it was such paternal attitudes and misconception by the missionaries that 
shaped the Church in Melanesia. Progress was very slow and the route taken 
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by the Church to where it is now was lengthy. There was a big difference 
between the approach pursued by Selwyn and Patteson and that introduced by 
Wilson. Selwyn and Patteson wanted to teach the Melanesians how to fish for 
themselves, while Wilson wanted the missionaries to be there all the time to fish 
for the Melanesians. 

During the seventeen years of Wilson’s episcopacy, he ordained only three 
Melanesian clergy. Under Selwyn and Patteson’s approach, the first deacon, 
George Sarawia first came into contact with Selwyn and Patteson in 1858 and 
10 years after, in 1868 he was ordained deacon. Patteson’s untimely death in 
1871 did not allow him to ordain Sarawia to the priesthood, but Sarawia’s 
ordination in 1873 would still be seen as part of the work and plan of Selwyn 
and Patteson. However, since Wilson's change of approach, it took the church 
in Melanesia 114 years before its first assistant bishops, Dudley Tuti and Leonard 
Alufurai, were consecrated on November 30, 1963. It took Dudley Tuti and 
Leonard Alufurai another twelve years to become Diocesan bishops when 
Melanesia gained its independence from the Province of New Zealand and 
became a Province of its own on January 26, 1975. The consecration of Tuti 
and Alufurai was the second to be performed in Melanesia. The first time was 
in 1954 when Alfred Thomas Hill was consecrated ninth bishop of Melanesia 


in Honiara by the Archbishop of New Zealand. The other consecrating bishops 
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during that historic occasion were the Bishop of New Guinea, his assistant 
bishop and the Bishop of Dunedin.” The occasion was symbolically important 
to the Melanesians, not only because it was the first time they had witnessed 
such a religious and solemn ceremony, but because Hill was the first bishop to 
be chosen by a body comprised of a majority of Melanesians. Hill was chosen 
in July 1953, by thirty-nine Melanesian clergy and nine European missionaries 
at a General Synod. This was the first General Synod since 1928.” Hill joined 
the Melanesian Mission in 1936. But before that he had other occupations in 
life among them being a captain “of a 20,000 ton ocean liner.”” At the time of 
his election he was headmaster of All Hallows Senior Boys’ School, Pawa. Prior 
to that, selection and consecration of bishops had always been done in New 
Zealand. However, at the time of independence, the first Archbishop, John 
Wallace Chisholm was still an European missionary and had he not lost a battle 
with cancer four months after becoming the archbishop, it would probably have 
taken a few more years before a Melanesian would become archbishop. 
Nevertheless, on November 1, 1975, Norman Kitchener Palmer, a Melanesian 


priest became the first Melanesian archbishop. It had taken 125 years for the 
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Church in Melanesia to become self-governing. 

However, paternalistic attitudes during this period were not only found 
within the missionary circle, but also in the staff of the Colonial Government 
and among the planters and traders, Thus in the 1930s, the Islanders started to 
feel the effect of the paternalistic treatment from the different missions and the 
colonial aavenehe and were becoming uneasy with the socio-political 
situation when the war started in the islands. 

The impact of the war not only tested the loyalty of the Melanesians, but 
also gave them fresh and new ideas of showing their discontentment with the 
paternalistic attitudes of the missions and the government. The arrival of the 
Allied troops — Americans, Fijians and New Zealanders to fight the Japanese 
brought a lot of things that were new, foreign and strange to the islanders. They 
saw for the first time “the dangers in the war by land, sea and air.””> They also 
saw for the first time a large supply of food, tents, mosquito nets, trucks and 
mechanical and electrical equipment which were just disposed here and there 
and were given freely to the islanders. However, the Americans introduced 
more than material things, they also related well with the natives. The good 
relationship which the Americans had with the natives resulted in the formation 


of the Marching Rule Movement, probably based on nationalistic ideas to show 
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Melanesian discontent with the missionaries, and government and plantation 
owners. To show that discontent, the natives boycotted working in the 
European-owned plantations and that badly affected the economy of the 
country. Inthe early 1950s, only plantation-owners who treated the natives well 
were able to recruit workers. The boycott was also extended to some of the 
missionaries which led to some of them leaving the mission work. Many 
Anglicans were associated with the movement and “personal relations between 
priests and people were difficult for a time.””® The Movement also linked with 
cargo cult beliefs in which they expected ship loads of cargoes from the United 
States to give them a luxurious and prosperous life. They opposed the British 
rule, but there was no open violence. In describing the situation in the years 
after the war, Bishop Hill said, “there were repercussions” and “the years that 
followed were difficult.””” The Melanesian Mission was greatly affected during 
this period. Because of the activities of the Marching Rule Movement, many 
catechists were put in jail thus disrupting the routine of daily morning and 
evening services in the villages. 

However, under Hill’s leadership, Melanesians were given positions of 


responsibility for the first time. Whiteman quoted Hill as acknowledging that 
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the activities of the Marching Rule Movement were expressions of the fact that 
Melanesians were ready to take on responsibilities.” In 1956, Hill appointed 
Dudley Tuti and Leonard Alufurai as rural deans of Ysabel and Malaita 
respectively. Nevertheless, Charles Fox, one of the senior missionaries during 
that time felt that Hill was still not delegating enough responsibilities to the 
Melanesians. Whiteman quotes Fox as saying in 1956 that, 

Bishop having announced he was giving the 

Melanesians more power has ingeniously made all 

the white clergy deans or archdeacons so that the gap 

is greater than before. It ensures the domination of 

the Melanesians by Europeans.” 
And in 1961, five more rural deans were appointed raising the number to seven. 
However, one of Hill’s plans was to see a Melanesian Assistant Bishop during 
his time and that came into reality on November 30, 1963 when Tuti and 
Alufurai were consecrated. In the same year, the composition of the Mission 
staff was made up as follows: 57 European missionaries, out of whom there were 
— 1 bishop, 13 clergy, 21 teachers, 10 medical personnel and 12 supporting 
staff in the areas of printing, building, engineering, etc, and 1,546 Melanesians 


which included — 101 clergy, 820 catechists, 80 Melanesian Brothers, 292 


teachers, 81 medical personnel and 170 supporting staff working on ships, in 
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printing, in maintenance, etc. The ratio between the European missionaries and 
the Melanesians is 1:29, but the Melanesians were regarded as people who “lack 
the culture and background of their European colleagues.””° So if there was any 
resentment by the Melanesians during this period, it was about inequality. in 
fact the Melanesians were excited about the activities of the Mission, and they 
wanted the missionaries but not inequality. They saw the training and education 
provided by the Mission as a means of acquiring the whiteman’s material goods 
and also as an avenue to go to the land of the white man where those things 


were believed to be plentiful and readily available. 


The Establishment of the Melanesian Brotherhood 

However, if there was anything during the second phase of the 
establishment of the Melanesian Mission that reverted to the plans and vision of 
Selwyn and Patterson, it was the establishment of the Melanesian Brotherhood 
in 1925. This was a religious order founded by a Melanesian named Ini 
Kopuria. He was born in the Visale area of Guadalcanal and attended Pamua 
School and the Central School at Norfolk Island. He then joined the Colonial 
Government's Native Armed Constabulary Force and worked on Guadalcanal. 
In 1924, he had an accident and was admitted in hospital, and during his time 


in hospital, he went through a series of religious experiences. These prompted 
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the desire to start a community for young men who would spread the gospel to 
the non-Christian on the islands. He said, “I have visited all the villages as a 
police sergeant... and they all know me why not go to them now as a 
missionary?”"’ Bishop Steward supported the idea, and the Melanesian 
Brotherhood was formed. The rules of the order were made to reflect what 
Melanesians could cope with. That is, young men could join the order and 
serve for a number of 5 or 6 years, and then if they want to leave, they could be 
released. But while a brother, one must observe the three promises of celibacy, 
poverty and obedience. The main mission of the order was to carry out primary 
evangelism in the non-Christian areas. The brothers were to go two by two to 
the non-Christian villages, and when the non-Christian accepted their teaching, 
permanent teachers and catechists would then move in. They had no 
permanent homes except the Households in the different islands and the 
Headquarters at Tabalia on Guadalcanal to which they would return for a time 
of study and rest. During their tours, they relied entirely on the hospitality of the 
people, but they were always aware that sometimes it was not forthcoming. 
This order certainly fulfilled the plans and visions of Selwyn and Patteson — 
Melanesians to evangelizing Melanesia. But since its establishment, the mission 


of the order has extended beyond Solomon Islands to Vanuatu, Fiji, Papua New 
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Guinea and Carpentaria in Australia. One of the contributing factors to the rapid 
growth of the Church during this period was the ministry of the Melanesian 
Brotherhood. The difficulty they encountered was that the follow up work 
which they expected from catechists and clergy was sometimes not given, so 
that very often non-Christian villages which had been opened by the brothers 
either returned to traditional religion or joined other denominations. As Tippet 
quotes Coaldrake who was an Anglican observer in Melanesia, 

many converted by the Brothers could not be 

ministered to by the Church, because of lack of staff. 

The people wanted the Anglican Church but were 

taken up by the SSEC, SDA, Jehovah’s Witnesses, 

Bahai or Roman Catholics.” 

Because the Melanesian Mission demanded high academic standards and 
adequate experience and training before ordaining Melanesians to the 
priesthood, there was never enough clergy to support the Brothers. In each 
village there was a group of men and women who were called the Companions 
of the Brotherhood and their main task was to pray daily for the work of the 
Brothers and the salvation of the heathen. They also supported the brothers with 
money and other basic material goods. The work of the Melanesian 


Brotherhood and their Companions continues to flourish at the present time. 


No doubt some of the changes which occurred during the second phase of 
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the Mission were inevitable, and, of course, they were good for the people of 
Melanesia. For instance, ‘education’ and ‘health care’ were necessary to improve 
the life and health of the Islanders in general. The only area of regret is that 
changes were introduced in such a way so that Melanesian arts and values were 
not accommodated. The position taken during this period was more or less to 
entice Melanesians to accept and practise the Western ways of life rather than 
“developing an indigenous Melanesian Christianity suited to meet Melanesian 
needs and designed to help islanders adapt and live in a changing Melanesia 
World.” The original aim of the Mission to respect and appreciate the 
Melanesian culture and to allow Christianity to be established without imposing 
the sophistication of Western culture was not maintained. 

However, looking at the changes and developments that occurred during the 
second phase of the activities of the Melanesian Mission, no one would dispute 
that the positive impact of those changes brought the Church to what it is today. 
If the Mission had maintained in entirety the plans of the Selwyns and Patteson, 
probably the Church of Melanesia would not have got this far — an independent 
Church within the Anglican Communion. However, the Church in Melanesia 
would have been better off today as a true Melanesian Church if Patteson’s 


concern for the Melanesia culture — music, songs, instruments, arts and dance 
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had been maintained and accommodated to the Christian liturgy and worship. 
Patteson was fully aware of the fact that the approach that the Mission was 
adopting under his leadership was a slow process, but he wanted the culture of 
the people to be part and parcel of the Church. Writing in 1867, he said, 


To follow Christian teaching out in detail, to carry it 
out from the school into the hut... to get the men 
really to abandon old ways from a sense of 
responsibility and duty and love to God, this of 
course comes very slowly.™ 


Nevertheless, unlike his critics who saw Christianity and progress in the light of 
the number of baptized converts, his view of success and the progress of the 
Mission was judged in the light of context. As he wrote in 1866, 


! have for years thought that we seek in our missions 
a great deal too much to make English Christians of 
our converts. Evidently the heathen man is not 
treated fairly, if we encumber our message with 
unnecessary requirements. The ancient Church had 
its “selection of fundamentals.” Anyone can see what 
mistakes we have made in India. Few men think 
themselves into the state of the Eastern mind. We 
seek to denationalise these races as far as | can see 
whereas we ought surely to change as little as 
possible — only what is clearly incompatible with the 
simplest form of Christian teaching and practice. 1 
don’t mean that we are to compromise truth but to 
study the native character... Don’t we overlay it a 
good deal with human traditions, and still more often 
take it for granted that what suits us must be 
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necessary for them, and vice versa. So many of our 
missionaries are not accustomed, not taught to think 
of these things. They grow up with certain modes of 
thought, hereditary notions, and they seek to 
reproduce these, no respect being had to the utterly 
dissimilar character and circumstances of the 
heathen.” 

What Patteson said above is what Wilson and his successors completely 
overlooked. Melanesians today are now trying very hard to recover their lost 
tradition. They want the Christian Gospel to be embedded within their culture 
and to worship God using their own songs, tunes and rituals but much has been 
lost. The attempt by those who try to recover and accommodate Melanesian 
rituals in liturgical worship is not without criticism from those who had been 
made to believe that Melanesian songs, tunes, instruments and art were satanic 
and therefore could be not be used in Christian liturgical worship. These issues 
will be discussed further in chapter five, but one thing is clear, had Patteson’s 
concern for the Melanesian culture been implemented along with the 
institutional and structural changes which occurred during the second phase of 
the Mission’s activities, Melanesia would not be struggling to bring about 


reforms in the Church today. Patteson might have failed in some areas, but in 


this one, he was well ahead of his time. 


Sibid., 112. 


Chapter 3 


Pre-Christian Religion in Melanesia 


This chapter looks at the traditional religious belief system in Melanesia 
before Christianity was introduced by missionaries in the mid 19" century. The 
focus is to look at the factors that enabled Melanesians to accept Christianity and 
to accommodate it to Melanesian culture. Since the time of encounter with 
Europeans, Christianity has become dominant over the traditional religion. The 
question arises whether there were similarities which Melanesians could identify 
with or was there a religious and spiritual vacuum in Melanesian society which 
Christianity easily filled? 

When the missionaries first arrived, they encountered some forms of 
resistance from the Melanesians, but the resistance was not because the 
missionaries were different in terms of belief, language and lifestyle. Rather, 
Melanesians were concerned that the intrusion of foreigners into Melanesian 
society would defile their religion. That is, before the arrival of the missionaries, 
Melanesian society had its own religious and belief-systems. 

Nevertheless, it must be stated that Melanesia is a heterogeneous society. 
The people of the Solomon Islands alone speak about eighty different languages 
and if we include the other Melanesian countries, there would even be more. 
This demonstrates the cultural diversity of the islands. It is, therefore, 
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Christian villages, they advised people not to destroy traditional shrines, but to 
bless them. This practice became adopted in Melanesia as a way of using the 
“old ways’ as the foundation of Christianity. Geoffrey White describes the 
approach taken by the Melanesians as follows: 
Rather than destroy or desecrate shrines, the indigenous specialists 
attempted to transform them ritually with Christian practice. Acts 
of ‘blessing’, ‘anointing’ and baptizing were (and still are) the 
weapons in the spiritual arsenal of indigenous Christians. Local 
catechists and priests were sympathetic to the substantial 
continuities of the past in the present, of the old in the new. Their 
model of transformation was not one of rupture but of 
reformulation. They perhaps understood that the meaning and 
vitality of the ‘new’ practices depended upon the continuing reality 
of the ‘old’.’ 

The blessing of ancestral shrines re-iterated the Melanesian belief that in 
death there is only physical separation. When the shrines were blessed, the 
ancestral spirits which were believed to occupy those sacred places were also 
believed to have been Christianized. Another way of looking at the blessing of 
the sacred shrines was that it was like converting a heathen village to 
Christianity. Those places were initially feared and only certain people were 
allowed to visit them. After they have been blessed, they were no longer 


restricted. There was no more fear of being attacked by the spirit-beings which 


believed to have lived in those shrines. 


1 lbid., 108, 
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appropriate to say that making generalizations about Melanesian religion is 
unrealistic. In the Solomons, even the bigger islands like Guadalcanal, Malaita, 
Ysabel, Choiseul, New Georgia, and Makira cannot be said to be homogeneous 
entities in their own setting. Each island is demarcated by different language 
groups that are unique in themselves. If language is a main factor in determining 
a culture, then in the Solomon Islands alone, there would be about eighty 
different ways of doing things, let alone religion. Garry Trompf has made an 
accurate observation when he described the situation. 

Melanesia has been revealed as the home of about one-third of 
mankind’s languages, and that means — considering how 
languages are so crucial in defining discrete cultures — just as 
many religions. [t is now eminently clear that accurate 


generalizations about Melanesian traditional religions are very 
difficult to make.** 


Deities 

The main characteristic of the heterogeneity of Melanesian religion is found 
in the diversity of the deities Melanesians worshipped. Different islands and 
tribal groups believed in different spirit-beings, but often they included a male 
spirit, a female spirit, a spirit of the forest, a spirit of the sea, a shark, a snake and 
so on. Whatever deity they worshipped it was believed to have the ‘mana’ to 


render protection, strength and guidance the people needed in their daily life 


°6G W.Trompf, Melanesian Religion (Cambridge University Press, 1991), 10. 
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and in particular in the celebrations of birth, marriage, death, fishing, hunting, 
gardening and healing. All forms of celebration were communal activities. A 
particular spirit-being was responsible for a particular need. 

There was also a dichotomy between good and evil. For instance, there is 
a myth from Kia on Ysabel about the sharks which their ancestors worshipped. 
There were sharks that could save life and there were others that could kill. 
They had magic names and it was important to call the right magic name when 
the people needed help. ‘Totogo’ was the magic name for life-savers and 
*saulele’ was the magic name for killers. If one was drowning or in danger at 
sea and ‘totogo’ was called, one could be rescued and taken ashore. If, 
however, one was ina panic and accidentally called * saulele’, that person could 
be killed. 

Rituals and ceremonies also varied from island to island and there were 
different ways to observe ‘tabu’. A certain food or behaviour may be * tabu’ in 
one area but not in another. For instance, in Kia, turtle hunting involves many 
rituals. During the hunting period which was normally two to three weeks, the 
hunters would set up a camp away from the village and it would be out of 
bounds to any others in the community. For the entire period, the hunters 
would refrain from eating pig, clams, breadfruit, etc. The word * pig’ would not 


even be mentioned because pigs live in the bush and it is believed that they can 
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bring bad luck. Clams were not allowed to be eaten because they live in the 


bottom of the sea and it would prevent the turtles from surfacing. 


Creator Beings 

While there are differences, there are also similarities between Melanesian 
religious traditions. For instance, in the Solomon Islands, different islands have 
similar myths about the creation of their respective islands. These myths 
resemble the creation story in Genesis. According to a myth on Vella la Vella 
Island in the western Solomons, the creator-being was a male called, * Banara’. 
He created the island from nothing and then created animals, vegetation and 
human beings. Similar creation stories are told on Choiseul, New Georgia and 
Guadalcanal. The creator-being on Choiseul was called *Banara [a’ata’ while 
that of New Georgia was often referred to as the ‘Great Spirit of Roviana’. 
‘Koevasi’ was the creator-being on Guadalcanal, but, unlike the others who were 
males, she was a female. She was married and her husband Sivatohu was the 
“great warrior of the sky"®’, The fact that Koevasi was the creator and Sivatohu 
the warrior seemed to be the basis for the division of tasks between male and 
female in Guadalcanal. 


The life-style in the islands is based on subsistence farming and fishing, 
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making it necessary for the men to do the more demanding tasks such as fishing, 
hunting and clearing the bush for gardens. The women are responsible for 
planting, maintaining and harvesting the garden, plus caring for children and 
other domestic duties. This does not mean to say that men do not play a part in 
caring for the children. They do have a fair share of that. When the women go 
to the gardens or to the bush to collect pandanus leaves to make mat and 


umbrella or to the sea to collect shells, the men look after the children. 


Ancestral Spirits 

If one is to understand the place of religious beliefs and rituals in the 
Melanesian society, one needs to know what human life means in the 
Melanesian context. Generally speaking, Melanesians regard life as part and 
parcel of the whole cosmos, which is “part of the whole humanity in a given 
locality". Darrell Whiteman has rightly stated that life for Melanesians is “an 
animistic continuum of living and dead men, animals, plants and spirits”®’. 
Often there is no clear distinction between religious and secular activities. They 
are more or less integrated and it is only the emphasis that shifts according to 
needs and situations. Loyalty to ancestral spirits is the most common 


characteristic of Melanesian religion. The ancestral spirits are revered and 
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worshipped, and “are perceived as the living dead, playing an active role in this 
cosmic life.” This is reflective of the society’s belief and understanding of 
death. In death there is only physical separation, but the spirit continues to live 
and play a part in the life of the community, Darrell Whiteman quotes Robert 
Henry Codrington who served the Melanesian Mission under Bishop Patteson 
as saying, 


... in all the islands, it is plainly believed that power of a spiritual 
character belongs to the dead, and may be obtained from them by 
living men. Whatever power of this kind a man possesses in his 
life time, though it may show itself in bodily excellence, is 
conceived of as supernatural, and attaching to that part of his 
nature, his soul, by whatever name it may be called, which not 
only survives the dissolution of the body, but is even enabled to 
act more effectively by death.... A Melanesian, therefore, whether 
it be in the islands where spiritual beings, not the ghosts of men, 
are much regarded, or in those where the lately dead have almost 
the worship that is given, moves always in a world of which great 
part is invisible; his body is not all himself; the grave does not 
close altogether the future for him. By one means or another, by 
stones or leaves, he can put himself into communication with the 
unseen powers; he can please them by sacrifices and he can gain 
their help by prayers." 


Each island group has a place where they believe the spirit of the dead 


would go to reside. It is normally a small inhabited island close to the main 


Ibid, 4. 
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land. On Ysabel, the spirits of the dead are believed to go to San Jorge Island; 
those on Guadalcanal to Malapa; Malaita to Ramos Island and Makira to Three 
Sisters Islands, etc. The local name for San Jorge Island is “Tuhilagi” which has 
a parallel meaning to that of Paradise. There have been stories on Ysabel that 
villagers near San Jorge Island have heard people singing hymns and beating 
drums in a joyous manner at Christmas time, and whenever a person dies on 
Ysabel. A particular area on San Jorge is said to be always kept neat and tidy as 
if people kept sweeping away the falling leaves and remove scrub and bushes 
regularly. Similar stories are told on Malaita, Guadalcanal and Makira. 

From those resting places the spirits are believed to continue to keep watch 
over their communities and pay regular visits to rivers, mountains and other 
places where they used to live, work, fish and hunt. But as spirits they become 
sources of ‘mana’ for protection, strength and healing as well as source of curse 
and punishment. Spirits of dead ancestors who were known for bravery and 
other gifts and talents such as skill in fishing, hunting, gardening, or healing 
would often be called upon to provide ‘mana’ so that the living could be 
successful in those different tasks in their daily life. Maintaining a good 
relationship with ancestral spirits is therefore important in Melanesian religion 
because Melanesians believe that there are regular intrusions of ancestral spirits 


into the daily routines and activities of the living. It is believed that to offend the 
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ancestral spirits could result in the community experiencing misfortune. 

When a person dies, certain ceremonies and rituals are performed to ensure 
that the person’s spirit rests in peace and becomes a source of “mana”. Failure 
to perform acceptable ceremonies and rituals will disappoint the dead person 
and the spirit could return to the village to harm or haunt the members of the 
community. When a person is dying, relatives must be present in a state of vigil 
day and night. In the case of an elder, the relatives would be anxious to hear the 
last words the person says before the last breath. Those words are believed to 
communicate to the relatives the person’s will in regard to inheritance of land 
and property rights. As soon as the person dies, the female relatives start wailing 
and expressing loss and self-pity — why has the person gone away from them? 
if the dead person was a chief or a person of high standing in the community, 
male mourners would also have a chance to wail and normally they say an 
eulogy and ask the dead person for forgiveness, reconciliation, protection, 
support and guidance. 

Burial could take several forms. The corpse could either be placed in a 
cave, on a shrine or on a bed on a tree-top so that when the body is 
decomposed the bones may easily be retrieved and placed in sacred shrines. 
The relatives would put on a large feast after the burial to celebrate the life and 


work of the dead person and also to thank the members of the community for 
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the support they have rendered during the time of vigil and in the preparations 
for the burial. As a symbol that the relatives miss the physical presence of the 
dead person, two or three betelnut trees or almond nut trees that she or he 
planted would be cut down. For three consecutive nights, relatives and friends 
would stay in vigil in the house of the dead person. This is to show that the 
community is united with the relatives in coming to terms with the vacuum that 
has been created by the physical absence of the deceased. The belief in 
ancestral spirits is in a way parallel to that of the doctrine of life after death in 
Christian teaching and the place where the spirits would go to reside is parallel 
with the idea of Paradise. 
Mana 

Melanesian society is pragmatic, and so is Melanesian traditional religion. 
Melanesians believe in a spirit-being because it has ‘ mana’ to provide practical 
results. A Melanesian question of enquiry or analysis is not, “is it true’?” 
Rather they would start by asking if something was happening. If so, then it 
must be true. 

Truth is associated with ‘mana’, A spirit-being that has ‘mana’ provides 
visible results, while one with no ‘mana’ does not produce results. Loyalty to 


spirit-beings is based on their effectiveness. But ‘mana’ has a dual purpose. 
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Positively, it was used to heal the sick, defeat the enemies, to have productive 
gardens, to help fishermen catch plenty of fish, to enable hunters catch plenty 
of pigs, to calm storms and so on. Negatively, it was used for sorcery. 

When the Missionaries first encountered the Melanesians, the shift from 
traditional religion to Christianity was based on this understanding of ‘mana’. 
The conversion story of the people of Ysabel is a classical example. In 1886, 
Bishop John Selwyn visited Ysabel. At that time Soga, the Big Man, was very 
sick and close to death. Before Selwyn arrived, Soga had just raided a near-by 
area and killed about forty people.” Then suddenly he became sick with 
influenza. Selwyn told him to refrain from head-hunting activities and then 
mixed quinine and brandy, blessed it, and then gave it to Soga to drink. Not 
long after that, Soga recovered fully. He was jubilant about his healing and his 
attitude towards the bishop and the mission activities changed from being 
suspicious and hostile, to being receptive and hospitable. He sent some men 
with presents to the bishop and requested that a school be built in his village. 
Later he sent away all his wives except one and asked for baptism.°> He became 


a great supporter and defender of the activities of the Melanesian Mission on 


33 Fox, 35, 
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Ysabel. The island population of Ysabel had no choice but to follow their leader 
and accepted Christianity. 

In this conversion story, we can see Soga’s understanding of Christianity and 
the Christian God through Bishop Selwyn. History does not say this, but it is 
highly likely that the traditional healers might have failed to heal Soga and it was 
only a last resort that they gave Selwyn a chance. Soga and his people might 
have been curious about Selwyn’s God and were waiting to see if Selwyn’s 
rituals would have any effect. Since Selwyn’s simple rituals healed Soga, they 
believed that the Christian God was true. This prompted a change in loyalty 
from the traditional deities to the Christian God. The fact that Selwyn healed 
Soga was an adequate proof for them to believe that the Christian God was more 
powerful than their ancestral spirits and thus must be the true God. The change 
of allegiance meant, adopting Christian methods in healing rituals and thus 
turning to prayer, anointing and blessings, and priests and catechists became the 


healers. 


Magic and Sacrifice 

One important point that needs to be mentioned is that Melanesian religion 
was associated with magic and magic was the source of ‘mana’. That is, to 
draw a line between religious and magical rituals was not easy, because they 


tended to over-lap. The main purpose of performing a magical ritual was to 
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receive ‘mana’ from the spirit-beings. The dwelling places of spirit-beings were 
associated with mountains, trees, rocks and shrines. These areas were often 
restricted, and only certain people such as custom doctors”, fishermen, hunters 
and elders who could pray to the spirit beings could go there when they had to 
perform rituals and offer sacrifices. Other men, women and children were 
prohibited from going in those areas. Those who defy the ‘tabu’ rules could be 
in danger of misfortune. 

A common ritual to please spirit-beings was the sacrifice of pigs. When a 
pig was sacrificed, the priest took a piece of meat, dipped it into its blood and 
then entered the custom house and placed it on the sacred fire. It is claimed that 
the aroma of the meat would please the spirit-being who in return would 
respond positively to the petitions offered. 

In the pre-missionary days, people who were taken captives from other tribes 
or islands were used for sacrifices. Human sacrifice was offered on an altar 
(sope) that was built with flat stones. The structure was raised from the ground 
with the measurement of “ten feet long, five feet wide and two feet high.”” 
Before warriors set out on head-hunting expeditions, a human sacrifice had to 


be made. All warriors had to participate in the sacrificial ritual by standing in 


354en or women who have the gift of healing using traditional medicines. 
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a single file facing the altar. The victim would be made to lie on the altar facing 
upward and the priest offered prayers and petitions for protection, strength and 
guidance in their planned raid. The victim would then be beheaded and his 
head was passed along the line of warriors so that they could drink its blood. 
The body was then cut up and cooked on a sacred fire near the altar and 
consumed by the warriors. 

On Ysabel, human skulls were regarded as a main source of ‘mana’ so that 
when a Big Man or a prominent community leader was dead, a head-hunting 
expedition would be part of the mourning and funeral rituals. More heads 
would mean more * mana’ for the spirit of the dead person and in return they 
would receive more ‘mana’ from him. Apart from honouring the death of a Big 
Man, head-hunting was also part of a ritual to launch a new war-canoe or to 
open a new custom house. Head-hunting was also regarded as a process of 
initiation for young men to manhood, The more heads one got the more he 
would be vested with * mana’. In the Big Man system of leadership, the number 
of heads that one got would be a factor to determine who would be the next Big 
Man. Skulls of victims were displayed on sacred shrines or in a custom house 
as a symbol of bravery and success. 

Sacrifice of nuts, yams or first-fruits was also regarded as offering. This type 


of ritual was performed at the beginning of the fishing season or at the beginning 
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of almond harvest season. These offerings were important but were not better 
substitution fora person. Generally, sacrifice was made inside a custom house, 
on ancestral shrines or under a sacred tree. In each sacrificial location there 
would be a fire place called the ‘sacred fire’. In a custom house, skulls and 
bones were placed above the fire so that when a sacrifice was offered the smoke 
would rise to them. Sacrifices were made for different purposes, either on behalf 


of a dead person or to petition for healing and other needs of the community. 


Sorcery 

Fear of sorcery was a major component of the Melanesians’ belief in 
supernatural power or magic. Sickness was primarily explained in terms of 
sorcery. When people visited another village they were always conscious of 
who to speak to or from whom they could accept food and drink. They would 
also be fearful about not leaving food particles, betel-nut husks, hair or personal 
clothing around, in case a sorcerer might collect them and invoke magic on 
them that would make them sick and die. 

Burt describes sorcery “as an abuse of spiritual power”®® because it is used 


to cause “sickness and death by unseen secret means.””” It was an anti-social 
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activity that was discretely performed to kill people. However, the sorcery 
practitioners had to be very careful not to be found out because if they did they 
could be killed. The dilemma about practising sorcery was that, there was a 
claim that, before one could kill other people, she/he must first of all kill a few 
very close relatives. 

Sorcery was practised in several ways. In some parts of Ysabel the common 
form was called *korapau’. A human bone was the source of the sorcerer’s evil 
* mana’ and was placed in a basket in a secret place. When the sorcerer wanted 
to kill somebody, he would collect either food particles, faeces, hair or a piece 
of cloth from the person and put them on the human bone. The victim would 
feel sick immediately after his ‘remains’ had been placed on the bone. From 
then on the life of the victim would be controlled by the sorcerer. When the 
remains’ were removed from the bone the victim would feel better but if heat 
was applied on the bone and ‘remains’, the victim could get very sick and 
eventually die." 

‘Suni malaba’ was another form of sorcery that was commonly feared on 
some parts of Ysabel. When the intended victim was walking along a road or 
on the beach, the sorcerer would follow behind and pricked his footprint with 


a stick. The victim would soon feel a severe pain in his foot and if not treated 
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by traditional healers the foot would begin to rot and the person could die." 
Fear of these evil forces often restricted people’s movement even in their own 
villages. 

Dress 

Traditional dress was part and parcel of traditional ceremonies and rituals in 
the islands. Basically, there were two sets of costumes, one was for everyday 
use and the other for ceremonial occasions. The everyday costume for women 
and girls consisted of either a grass-skirt or a waist string from which hung frontal 
and back aprons made from the bark of a tree. For boys and men the everyday 
costume only consisted of a loincloth. On ceremonial occasions, men and 
women wore more decorative ornaments which consisted of shell-money, 
porpoise teeth and shell ornaments. The different ornaments were tied at the 
ankles, knees, wrist, elbow, upper arm, at the head and across the chest. There 
were also ear and nose decorations. 

Thus Melanesians identified the colourful vestments of the clergy with their 
own dress for ceremonial occasions. It was meaningful for them to see a priest 
wearing something different from the ordinary for a special ritual and 
celebration. It was a symbol of authority for the one who led the ritual and also 


it was an indication that the ritual they were participating in was important and 
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that it called for respect and reverence. Patteson said, “Melanesians connect 


#02 


religion with all that is cheerful and happy. 


Adoption of Christian Practices 

What has been briefly discussed above gives a picture of the situation in the 
islands before the arrival of Christianity. The initial encounter between the 
missionaries and the Melanesians was difficult. There was suspicion, hostility 
and opposition to each other, but as time went Melanesians and whites learned 
to live with each other and to tolerate each other. As the Melanesians started to 
accept Christianity, they were taught to surrender their traditional culture 
completely and to adopt western Christian culture in its place. However, if one 
observes the practice and attitude of the Melanesian Christians today, one would 
realize that Christianity did not entirely replace the traditional religion. Except 
for practices which were contrary to Christian principles such as polygamy, head 
hunting and cannibalism, Christianity was encouraged to be built upon the 
traditional belief system. Patteson said, “! tell them plainly that whatever there 
may be in their customs incompatible with the great law of love to God and man 
must come to nought.” In fact, Christianity was more or less grafted on the 


beliefs of the traditional religion so that now there seems to be an overlap 
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between the two belief systems. In this regard, people seem to shift from one 
camp to another according to their convenience, needs and situations, thus 
showing a high level of syncretistic activities at times. Nevertheless, the 
continuous movement from one camp to another is probably a reflection of the 
early missionaries’ approach to evangelization. 

One of their goals was to approach the so-called pagan practices with 
sensitivity because they believed that no religion was completely wrong in its 
activities. Bishop Patteson seemed to think that the pagan belief-system was to 
be the foundation on which the Christian faith would be established. He said, 

There is an element of faith in superstition; we must fasten on that, 
and not rudely destroy the superstition, lest with it we destroy the 
principle of faith in things and beings unseen. ! often think that to 
shake man’s faith in his old belief, however wrong it may be, 
before one can substitute something true and right, is to say the 
least a dangerous experiment.’ 


The main ingredient of the Christian culture is ‘faith’ and Patteson 


recognised that * faith’ was imbedded in the Melanesian traditional culture. 


Missionary Attitude to the Traditional Culture 
Patteson’s appreciation of the traditional religion as the basis on which the 
Christian faith could be built upon was not maintained by some of the 


missionaries who came after him. Later missionaries regarded any Melanesian 
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form of belief-system as satanic and people were advised against preserving 
them. Even traditional medicines, songs and tunes were condemned. The Bible 
was heavily used to prohibit the use and maintenance of any aspect of the 
traditional culture. The concepts of ‘judgement’, ‘damnation’ and ‘hell’ were 
used to threaten those who were slow to comply. 

Shrines and places that were centres for traditional sacrifices, rituals and 
worship were destroyed by missionaries to show that traditional religion was 
wrong. Geoffrey White quotes Henry Welchman who worked as a missionary 
doctor on Ysabel during the period 1890-1908 as saying, 

We proceeded to a small island at no great distance, and climbed 
the hill to a place where there were four well-built tombs, 
surrounded by skulls, each with the death blow in evidence. 
There was a momentary hesitation, — it is not a particularly 
cheerful business to defile your grandfather’s grave, and to burn his 
bones, even for a brown man, — but it was only momentary, and 
the stones were rolled down the hill into the sea, and the bones in 
them made into a heap with the skulls of the victims who had been 
sacrificed to the dead man and a huge bonfire lighted over them. 
It is only a beginning; it will be a work of time to get rid of them all 
for the tombs are scattered all over the mainland.’ 

What Welchman describes above is an event that occurred at Kia village in 
west Ysabel, in 1907. As part of their preparation for baptism, candidates were 


made to participate in the campaign to destroy traditional shrines." The act of 
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destroying the ancestral shrines was a missionary initiative to show that they 
have turned away from the ‘old ways’and were adhering to Christianity. 
However, as White said, “the destruction of the shrines did not ‘destroy the 
powers that reside there’ but merely to ‘signify the ascendancy of one set of 
institutions and practices over another.’""” According to White, 

the act of tearing down the shrines was also an act of domination, 
giving performative testimony to the shift in power that was taking 
place from chiefly polities to the mission institutions that had come 
to encapsulate them.'® 
White’s observation and interpretation are probably true because the event 
he referred to, occurred during the second phase of the establishment of the 
Melanesian Mission when the paternalistic attitudes of some missionaries have 


been recorded. Nevertheless, Welchman’s plans to destroy all traditional 


shrines on Ysabel did not take place. 


Melanesians’ Approach in Integrating Christianity and tradition 

When Melanesians began evangelizing among their own people, a slightly 
different approach was taken in regard to ancestral shrines and tradition on the 
whole. The Melanesian Brotherhood was established in 1925 by Ini Kopuria, 


and its priority was primary evangelism. However, when the Brothers visited 
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Generally speaking, Christian rituals have replaced traditional rituals. Thus 
Melanesians use Christian rituals to bless gardens, houses, fishing nets, canoes 
and so on. This replacement process was possible because Melanesians were 
able to identify their traditional rituals with Christian rituals. While Melanesians 
prayed to their ancestral spirits for * mana’, Christianity prays to Jesus Christ also 
for *mana’. In this comparison, “the point of common identification between 
the missionary and the Melanesian is power.”’ {t was that similarity which 
enabled Melanesian converts to substitute their traditional rituals with Christian 
rituals. 

In healing, Melanesians today still use many of their traditional medicines - 
leaves, herbs, barks, roots and so on. But instead of performing rituals to the 
ancestral spirits, they now pray over the substances by calling on the three 
names of the Trinity to empower the substances for their healing. The same 
identification is seen in marriage rituals. The sacredness of marriage is honoured 
in both Christian and Melanesian traditions and for that reason Melanesians 
often go through both traditional and Church ‘andene ceremonies. 

The substitution of their traditional rituals by Christian rituals is an indication 
that Christianity has addressed their needs. !t is also highly likely that 


Melanesians have recognized that Christian rituals are fulfilment of their 
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traditional rituals. Those who affiliate with the Anglican Church must have been 
able to identify their traditional rituals with the Anglican liturgy and rituals. 

Like the traditional rituals, the Anglican liturgy is structured and it is 
performed in an orderly way. The rituals are led by certain people, the priest or 
catechist, and everybody knows where they should come in. Another similarity 
is the emphasis on reverence. Melanesians’ worship and rituals give reverence 
to ancestral spirits, so they are able to translate that to the Anglican liturgy where 
solemnity and reverence are emphazied in worshipping God and in praying to 
Jesus Christ. Discipline is another characteristic of Anglican worship that 
Melanesians are able to associate with. There is an orderly way of performing 
the rituals, The liturgy requires everybody at some point in the worship to — all 
stand, all sit, all kneel, all sing, all respond and all pray together. All these 
different aspects of worship call for discipline, order, and proper co-ordination. 
In the traditional religion the same things were expected. There was a certain 
way to dance. There were patterns in which they performed rituals: standing in 
a single line or standing in a circle. Clapping hands together or stamping the 
right foot or left foot together. Singing songs in parts or in unison. These were 
all aspects of traditional rituals. 

Sickness or death were often explained in terms of someone committing a 


wrong either against the ancestral spirits, against one’s neighbour, or a failure to 
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comply with social ties. Healing therefore required an admission of the wrong 
which one had committed. This practice is, in a way, parallel to the sacrament 
of confession in Anglican rituals so people have no difficulty in going to a priest 
to make their confession. There seems to be a continuity of that belief among 
Melanesian Christians today. Sickness and death is often explained as a result 
of a weakness in observing Christian practices. Failure to attend Church 
regularly, disobeying orders from a priest or showing irreverence to Church 
rituals are some of the reasons often given. 

When a sixteen-year-old boy was killed by a crocodile in Samasodu village 
on Ysabel, the accepted explanation was that he was killed because he imitated 
priests celebrating the Holy Communion. The boy used to tell other boys, 
younger than him to kneel down while he distributed ‘coconut apple’ as bread 
and coconut juice as wine. A boy from another village was killed by a shark and 
the explanation was that he disobeyed an order from a priest not to dive for 
trochus shells on that particular reef. When a Chinese beach-trading vessel was 
sunk by a sudden upsurge of waves in a calm passage, it was believed to be a 
result of the captain disobeying a request from a priest to transport two school 
boys to their homes. This kind of explanation is a hang-over of the traditional 
belief-system. 


The sacrament of the Holy Eucharist is another Christian ritual which 
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Melanesians do not find difficult in relating to their traditional rituals. The talk 
about the ‘body’ and ‘blood’ is familiar. Its Christian significance is even 
parallel with the Melanesian understanding of cannibalism. For the 
Melanesians, the consumption of human flesh and blood was not part of an 
everyday meal. It was not a craving for human flesh and blood; rather, it was 
a titual of sacrifice and offering to the ancestral spirits. They believed that in 
consuming the victim’s flesh and blood they would be empowered, 
strengthened and healed. Another significance of the Eucharist to the 
Melanesians is that it is compatible with their feastings and celebrations. In 
view of this Patteson says: 

Christianity does meet a human instinct, as, e.g., the Lord’s supper, 

whatever higher and deeper feelings it may have, has this simple, 

but most significant meaning to the primitive convert, of feasting 

as a child with his brethren and sisters at the father’s Board.""' 

A Melanesian’s ritual is always about ‘mana’, which is aclose parallel to the 
significance of Eucharist to Christians. It is the correlation between the 
traditional rituals and the Christian rituals that enabled Melanesians to 
accommodate Christianity. From what we have discussed above, it is obvious 


that Melanesians accepted and accommodated Christianity because of three 


main factors. First, ‘faith’ had always been part of their traditional religion. 
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They had faith in ancestral spirits to perform supernatural acts for their benefit. 
Similarly, they believed on the power or ‘mana’ of the sorcerer to cause sickness 
and death. Life beyond the grave was also subject to faith and belief. It 
involved both “rewards and punishments.”"? Reward includes having more 
‘mana’ to control and influence the living while punishment is to become 
without ‘mana’ and therefore, plays no part in influencing the ordered life of the 
living. The Melanesians’ life activities are therefore associated with faith and 
belief. 

The Missionaries did not introduce or teach Melanesians about faith. The 
only vacuum which existed in the life of the Melanesians was the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. The real change which the Melanesians had to go through 
therefore, was the replacement of ancestral spirits with Jesus Christ. 

Second, Melanesian traditional rituals were addressed to ancestral spirits in 


order to receive ‘mana’. Missionaries introduced the idea that prayers must be 


directed to Jesus Christ because he has the power that supersedes all other forms 
of power in this world. Power (mana) is therefore a commonality between the 
Melanesian traditional religion and Christianity. 

Third, there are similarities in the traditional and Christian rituals, including 


their significance and interpretations. Certain aspects of the traditional culture 
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have deep theological values. For instance, the belief on the supernatural being 
as the creator and provider of daily needs and the care of the environment to 
sustain life - their life depend on the land, rivers, and the sea. It is those values 
that had been the foundation on which Christianity was built upon. 

Finally, while the traditional religion had gone through a dynamic process 
of change it may not be wrong to say that it had not disappeared. It aided the 
establishment of Christianity and it had continued to play a part in influencing 
Melanesians to appreciate the purpose and significance of Christianity in the 
Melanesian context. 

However, if the Church of Melanesia is to be relevant to Melanesians, they 
themselves must take the initiative to work towards inculturation. That calls for 
understanding of Melanesian spirituality and religious belief, and it is the re- 
discovery of that knowledge in a Christian context that Melanesians must try to 
attain, Patteson said, “Christianity is the religion for humanity at large. It takes 
in all shades and diversities of character, race and etc.”" Elements of traditional 
religious rituals are beginning to appear in Melanesian Christian rituals today, 


but there is still a lot of work to be done to make a truly Melanesian Church. 
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Chapter 4 


The Anglo-Catholic Tradition 


This Chapter looks briefly at the origin and characteristics of the Anglo- 
Catholic tradition in the Church of England and how that tradition links with the 
Anglican Church in Melanesia. It has no intention of going into detail about the 
whole politics of the movement. The Anglo-Catholic tradition in Melanesia may 
strongly reflect the tradition in which the pioneers of the Melanesian Mission 
were brought up and trained. Selwyn and Patteson were moderately high 
church in tradition, but as it will be discussed later, they were also associated 


with the Oxford Movement 


The Rise of Anglo-Catholic Expression of Faith in the Church of England 

The English Anglican high church tradition had preceded the emergence of 
the Oxford Movement by about two hundred years. Its characteristics included 
the regard for apostolic succession, ritualism in worship, and an “emphasis on 
the sensible and the sober, its defence of establishment, and its deep suspicion 
of religious enthusiasm.”'* The term ‘high’ was first used in 1688 by Anglicans 
who wanted to be Catholic but not Roman. According to Owen Chadwick: 

It meant, in its original intention, strict; a man who was stiff for the 


Church of England rigid; careful and precise in observing the rules 
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of the Church about prayer and fasting, even perhaps when those 
rules had begun to seem archaic; a man who stood for the 
privileges of the Church against the dissenters; a strong defender 
of the Establishment.’ 

The terms ‘high’ and ‘low’ had come into use to distinguish between 
political parties and originally had not been associated with religion. However, 
by the early nineteenth century, the members of the Anglican Church could be 
identified as belonging to three major traditions; High Church, Low Church and 
Evangelical but during the second half of the nineteenth century, the Evangelical 
and the Low Church groups appeared to merge.''® The main contrasts between 
the two groups were seen in their approach to ritual and doctrine. As will be 
discussed later in this chapter, the High Church was more catholic in doctrine 
and more ritualistic in worship. The High Church believed that the Church 
should include rituals in the liturgy which could create an atmosphere to 
enhance spiritual experience of the worshippers so long as these rituals were 
scripturally acceptable. It was the responsibility of the Church to make worship 
decent and meaningful. The High Church accepted the use of vestments, 


incense or the making of the sign of cross. The Low Church, however, 


emphasized simplicity in ritual and would not do things that were considered 
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not to have scriptural warrant. 

In the High Church tradition, eucharist and baptism were also recognized 
as the two most important sacraments because they were instituted by Christ 
himself. Both have an inward grace and an outward sign. However, eucharist 
was emphasized to be more important of the two. In baptism there are only two 
parts to it- the outward symbol and the inward spiritual grace. No consecration 
is involved. While the water must be blessed, a deacon could do that in the 
absence of a priest “because baptism depends upon an act which all Christians 
may perform, and not upon any consecration which requires a special 
commission.”"” 

In eucharist, however, there are three parts to it - the outward sign, the 
inward gift and the accompanying blessing. Consecration is the most important 
aspect of this sacrament and it is for that reason that only a priest can perform 


this function. For this reason the High Church tradition maintains the orders of 


bishops, priests and deacons as distinct ministries in the Church. 


The Origin of Oxford Movement 
The Anglo-catholic tradition originated in the Oxford Movement in the 


Church of England in the 1830s, as a result of conflict between the church and 
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the state. Prior to the emergence of the movement, the liberal movement in 
England had grappled with the need for reforms. As Fairweather quotes J.H. 
Nichols, 
In England the liberal movement of Constitutional reform had 
begun with Catholic emancipation and the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation acts, and proceeded through reform of the 
parliamentary franchise and municipal government to 
consideration of the abuses of the Church itself, especially in its 
finance and administration." 
It was in this line of action that the Oxford Movement was embarking on, but 
the movement’s action was to raise issues of reform from within the Church. 
However, unlike the liberal movement, the actions of the Oxford Movement 
could be seen as a 
“conservative reaction ... to secure the foundation of community 
life against reform and revolution by asserting divine right of 
ecclesiastical government and the necessity of adherence to 
defined doctrine."* 
The authority of the Church was the centre of the movement's concern. It was 
felt that the Church's association with the state had weakened its spirituality by 
condoning malpractices, abuses and corruption. 


Recognising these problems, a group of clergymen who lived at Oxford 


attempted to initiate changes in the Church. The proposed Irish Church Bill of 
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1832”, seeking to reorganize the dioceses of Ireland led John Keble to preach 
a sermon on “National Apostasy” at Oxford on July 14, 1833. The sermon was 
also a reaction against Erastian ideas and liberalism which in his opinion had 
corrupted the Church. According to Donaldson, the sermon, 

was an endeavour to stem the tide of a fatal latitudinarianism that, 

outside the Church, threatened to break down her defences, and, 

from within, to betray her very citadel.’?' 
The sermon is believed to have triggered the Oxford Movement. 

Later, tracts that were published expanded upon the issues raised in the 
sermon. The first of the tracts was a four-page leaflet, written by J.H. Newman, 
and released on September 9, 1833, defending the principle of ‘apostolic 
succession.’ In brief, the ideals which the Oxford Movement stood for were: 

(a) To recognise the place and value of historical tradition, 

(b) “to justify order and authority in the Church as well as state.”"”” 

(c)_ To fight irreverence and sacrilegious activities which were introduced 


by the reformers in the sixteenth century.” 


One of the things that the group was concerned about was the integrity of 
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the mission of the Church. They complained that secularism and liberalism 
have corrupted the Church and that the state played a part in all these. It was 
therefore one of their ideals to see that the Church functioned independently of 
the state. 

The movement also differed in opinion about the Evangelical theology of 
‘justification by faith alone.’ They argued that to stand on ‘justification by faith 
alone’ “undermines the sacramental instruments of grace and obscuring the real 
moral effects of grace.”"4 They agreed with the doctrine of justification of faith 
but they also believed that there was place for good work in one’s own life. In 
contrast to the Evangelical movement which had been active and popular during 
the period, the Oxford Movement believed in the tradition as well as in the 
scriptures. The value they placed on historical tradition signified their belief on 
the sacramentalism of the things of this world. 

The Oxford Movement argued that while the reformers had done good work 
in correcting abuses and corruptions in the Church, they had also destroyed 
many positive things. They focused mainly on the ministry of the word and on 
justification by faith and believed entirely on the authority of the Bible. 
However, the movement believed that the approach by the Reformers to rely on 


the Bible alone was a deviation from the Christian tradition. The Bible “was 
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never intended to be, the one standard of reference in disputes about faith or 
order.”" They believed that “the witness of the spirit in the living Church’”'° 
was also to be taken into consideration and the inclusion of the celebrations of 
the sacraments was important. They believed that sacraments were important 
aspects of worship because through them worshippers experience the presence 
of Christ. In view of this, the movement transformed Anglican worship by 
encouraging regular celebration of the Eucharist with ritual. Because Jesus is 
present in spirit in the sacramental acts, reverence is important in all acts of 
worship. 

To the Reformers of the sixteenth century, no tradition was sacred. 
However, the Oxford Movement believed that while the episcopal order was 
not instituted by Jesus, it was established by the apostles and inherited by their 
followers. The Church had been passed down to where it is now through the 
apostles and through men and women in its entire history and to discard all that 
tradition altogether would have adverse effects on the growth of the Church. 
They recognized the value of the religious practices which had been used prior 
to the Reformation and their intention was to restore the pre-reformation faith 


and tradition to allow the link between the age of the apostles and the church 
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to continue. In view of these arguments, the Oxford Movement was taking the 
middle ground between the Roman Catholic tradition and the Protestant position 
of the Reformers. It is this ‘middle ground’ position which has been called the 
Anglo-catholic tradition. The Anglo-Catholic stood on Richard Hooker's triadic 
principles of scripture, tradition and reason. In fact it was the intention of the 
movement to “get back some of the solid learning and holiness of the School of 
Hooker and Andrews.””” They recognized the authority of all three and they 
believed that the stability of the church could come about only by listening to 
all three. 

The Movement’s concern over worship, sacraments and a disciplined 
spiritual life in the Church did not go by unnoticed. It aroused renewed interest 
in the areas of liturgy, ritual and church architecture. The Camden Society in 
Cambridge took an interest in reviving Victorian Church designs.'”? Various 
spiritual disciplines were re-introduced in the life of the Anglican Church. 
Fasting during Lent and before communion, retreats and private confession were 
restored. The quest for spiritual growth among lay people led to the re- 
introduction of religious communities for both men and women in the Church. 


The aim to maintain Catholic doctrine within the Anglican Church faid the way 
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for dialogue with Rome and the Orthodox Church. This has led to modern day 
ecumenical relations. 

Nevertheless, scholars and historians have struggled to define the true 
position of the Oxford Movement. Some have viewed the Movement as 
“exclusively ‘academic’ and spiritual in its interests’'”? with little to offer in 
major social issues. Griffin quotes Alex Vidler in affirming this view that: 

The Movement had limitations which it is important to notice. Its 
being called the ‘Oxford Movement tells us more than that it 
originated at Oxford .... it tells us also that the movement was 
academic, clerical, and conservative .... The movement was 
academic in that its appeal was restricted to the educated classes, 
not so much from deliberate intention, as from the interests and 
sympathies of its protagonists. It was not until after 1845 that the 
Anglo-Catholic revival reached out to the poor and got a footing in 
the slums,"° 
This view suggests the movement presented no “theological and intellectual”"' 
contributions to the well-being of the Church because its members were merely 
carried away by emotions. Sohmer quotes Chadwick that the main 
characteristic of the Oxford Movement can only be viewed in combination with 


the Anglican High Church tradition which accord reverence to “the authority of 


the Church fathers and episcopacy based on Apostolic succession and the 
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emphasis on feeling of nineteenth century Romanticism.”'*? However, another 
view which defends the Oxford Movement states that the academic element of 
the Movement was a later development after the Movement had ceased in 1845. 
It came about as a result of the Anglo-Catholics trying to rediscover the historical 
and traditional aspects of the English Church. It was this exercise of rediscovery 
which played down some of the outcomes of the Reformation. The influence 
of the Movement revived the Anglo-Catholic tradition and brought changes into 
the religious life of the English people. The movement 

succeeded ... in transforming the atmosphere of English worship, 
in deepening the content of English prayer, in lifting English eyes, 
not only to their own insular tradition, but to the treasure of the 
Catholic centuries, whether ancient or modern." 


There was also a Zeal to bring the Church to the ordinary people in the slums at 


home and to the heathens and pagans abroad. 


Leaders of the Movement 

The leadership of the movement included John Keble, John Henry Newman, 
Edward B. Pusey and Richard Hurrell Froude. All four men were fellows of 
Oriel College, Oxford. Oriel College was known for its training in logic and 


patristic studies and used academic merit as the basis for selection of its 
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fellows.'** 


Having grown up within the Anglican tradition, John Keble was concerned 
at the interference of the state in the running and administration of the Church. 
It appears that Keble did not want non-Anglicans in the state to be involved in 
making decisions for Anglicans, John Griffin quotes Newman as saying that 
Keble was the “true and primary author” of the Oxford Movement and 
Fairweather describes him “as the true begetter of the Anglo-catholic Revival.” 
John Keble’s contribution to the Oxford Movement could be summarized in 
Griffin’s words: 

Keble’s great role was to call men back to doctrines and traditions 

that had been put aside in the eighteenth century. So far as Keble 

had any greater importance than the example he provided in his 

own life and to Anglicans who might be wavering in the faith, 

Keble reflected the ‘pastoral’ and ‘moral’ element of the Oxford 

Movement. 6 
Keble believed that if the Church was to be both functional and relevant, it must 
know its roots — the tradition and history of the early Church. The Christian 
values used in the spiritual growth of the community of faith could be found in 


the tradition which had been passed down from one generation to another in the 


Church. Keble believed that an understanding of what constituted the belief and 
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tradition in the early Church would help Christians of the day to find meaning 
and purpose in the present Church. However, he stated that honouring and 
preserving the tradition of the past was not about maintaining every practice as 
it was but about using innovation, correction and selection processes to make 
changes. In this way, the tradition of the early church was purified and allowed 
to play a part in the life of the present Church. 

John Henry Newman was regarded as the spokesperson for the Oxford 
Movement. Out of the ninety Tracts for the Times, twenty-eight were written by 
him. He grew up in an Evangelical Anglican background but became a defender 
of the Anglo-catholic movement. While Keble’s contribution to the Movement 
was on ‘pastoral’ and ‘historical’ issues, Newman's contribution was on ‘faith’. 
During the eighteenth century the concepts of reason and logic were highly 
emphasized amongst both academics and scholars as well as in secular society. 
However, Newman argued that in matters of religion and spirituality, reason 
plays no significant part. It may “test or verify faith” but, “it could not create 
it.”"” As Fairweather puts it, Newman believed, 

on unwavering faith in the self-disclosure of the transcendent God; 
the authority of the Church as interpreter of divine revelation; the 


impotence of mere human reason to demonstrate the mysterious 
truth given in revelation; the necessity of a moral submission to the 
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message of judgement and grace."* 

Because Newman was a very spiritual person, social and political issues did not 
concern him unless they affected spiritual matters. He argued that the Church 
of England had become a Church that was only concerned about the needs of 
the wealthy. The clergy seemed to have no functions to perform. Their tasks 
should be to work with the poor and the needy, ensuring the presence of the 
Church among the ordinary people. However, his eventual conversion to the 
Roman Catholic Church made him very unpopular with Anglican scholars. 

Edward Pusey was an Anglican of strong conviction. Unlike other members 
of the movement who defected to the Roman Catholic Church, he remained 
loyal to the Anglican tradition. Like Keble and Newman, he played an 
important role in the Movement and he is described as the most scholarly of its 
members. His other contributions were in the areas of physical and spiritual 
discipline. These included prayer, meditation, obedience and self-denial 
designed to help one experience the mystery of God. In the pursuit of discipline 
in his own life, his self-denial was “extended to abstinence from wine, the use 
of a hard chair and bed, no gloves in cold weather and even the use of a hair 


shirt.""* Discipline was therefore seen by the Oxford Movement as one of the 
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foci to be encouraged by the Church. 

Richard Froude was a friend of both Keble and Newman as well as a student 
of the former. He was the youngest member of the Movement but it was his 
“sharp sayings on the low spiritual state of the clergy, the evils of the 
Reformation, and the Erastianism of the English Reforms”™° that laid the 
foundation of the Oxford Movement. He became sick of consumption and 
spent a good part of his remaining years out of England. After his death in 1836, 
the content of his private diary was edited and published under the title, the 
Remains. In his writings he greatly criticized the Reformers. People were 
surprised to read in his writings that he was more Roman Catholic in doctrine 


and belief than Anglican. 


Characteristics of the Oxford Movement 
The main aim of the Oxford Movement was to restore high Church practices 
of the Seventeenth century, and in particular, to defend a number of positions. 
(a) The church of England as a Divine Institution 


They sought a renewed awareness of transcendent mystery and a 
renewed sense of human life as guided by a transcendent power 
to a transcendent goal. ... they insisted on the authority of the 
church, ... because they saw in the Church an indispensable 
witness to the grace and truth that came by Jesus Christ. ... 
Influenced both by the traditional High Church appeal to history 
and by the deepened historical interest characteristic of the early 
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nineteenth century, they saw the gospel of God’s real intervention 
in human history and the Church as the tangible, historical in each 
and every age." 

Nevertheless, it must be noted that the “renewed awareness of ... 
transcendent power to a transcended goal” was seen in every religious 
movement throughout the centuries except that they differed in convictions. 
The ‘transcendent goal’ of the Evangelical movement, for instance, was 
concerned about personal conversion experience of an individual while the 
Oxford Movement was concerned about building a strong Christian community 
to attain “corporate holiness”"” through appropriate liturgy in the celebration of 
Holy Communion. The Movement recognised the tradition, practices and rituals 
which had been part of the Church before the Reformation as important 
components of the institutional church because they believed such components 
were inherited from those who had known the apostles. According to them, 
Jesus not only taught his followers about ‘faith’ but also established the 


institutional church. Therefore, his followers must keep faithfully to the 


tradition.'* 
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(b) The doctrine of apostolic succession 

They upheld “the episcopal order of Church government.” They believed 
that “the three-fold ministry of bishops, priests and deacons is not among the 
arrangements left to our choice’"® but the apostles arose through succession 
producing the three-fold episcopal order. They maintained that the authority of 
the Church was God-given and that “the episcopacy was a God-ordained 
ministry.”"“* In view of this doctrine, the movement appealed to the clergy “to 
unite in defence of their holy office.”"” The movement believed that the clergy 
should maintain the integrity of their position which is in the Apostolic 
succession. Some clergy have been led astray to please the ordinary people at 
the sacrifice of their divine commission other than teaching the people about 
respecting the office of the ordained ministry. 

(c) Sacraments 

Worship is a sacramental act, “through which it is the will of Christ that 
grace shall be imparted to those who communicate in the spirit and after the 


forms which he ordained.”“" Through the sacraments, humanity makes a 
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covenant with God and, through them the grace of God and human salvation 
are reciprocated. They also believed that the efficacy of the sacraments could 
only be realized if they were administered by an ordained person, a view that 
was in line with their stand on the doctrine of apostolic succession. 

The movement was attacked by bishops and those in the liberal party at 
Oxford University. They were called “sacramentalist, high church people, 
ritualists and Romanisers.”"*? Within the movement there was a small group 
leaning towards submission to Rome, and on February 13, 1845, this group led 
by Faber joined the Roman Catholic Church. Ata later date, in the same year, 
J.H. Newman also converted to Roman Catholicism. Newman left a vacuum in 
the remaining group and that slightly affected its credibility. The majority of the 
members, however, remained within the Church of England and had a major 


influence on the course of Anglican Church in the nineteenth century. "°° 


Missionary Activities of the Anglo-Catholic Tradition 
The spread of Anglo-Catholism in others parts of the world during the 
nineteenth century was inevitable because some of the missionary bishops were 


influenced by the Oxford Movement, such as, Robert Gray in South Africa, John 
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Medley in Canada and George Augustus Selwyn in New Zealand."*" Selwyn 
had objected the terms of reference in his letter of appointment as Bishop of 
New Zealand because they implied his authority to ordain was derived from the 
authority of the monarch. He argued that the power to ordain was given to a 
person by an episcopal laying on of hands and not by the monarch.’ This 
argument reflects the position taken by the Oxford Movement to set the Church 
free from the influence and contro! of the state. It was that insight that set the 
pace and direction to achieve independency in the Colonial Church in South 
Africa, Canada and New Zealand. 

From the 1890s, the Anglo-Catholics became more influential in the Church 
of England and took a special interest in Missionary activities abroad. Young 
priests were encouraged to embark on Missionary services overseas in order to 
spread the catholic faith of the Church of England. In response to the need, 
young men offered themselves to serve in Central Africa, South Africa, West 
Indies, Korea and Melanesia.'? 

The Oxford Movement’s Link with Melanesia 


Bishop George Augustus Selwyn, the founder of the Melanesian Mission and 
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John Coleridge Patteson, first bishop of Melanesia seemed to have some 
personal connection with the Oxford Movement. Sohmer refers to George 
Augustus Selwyn 


as a sterling example of the new type of ‘Churchman militant’ 
whose vision of an expanded mission role for the Church had its 
origins in the corporate, autonomous view of the church 
emphasized in Tractarian Writings. '* 


Patteson entered Oxford to begin undergraduate studies in 1845, the same 
year that Newman defected to Rome. He would have been privy to the 
excitement, which no doubt pervaded Oxford climate at that time. Ina letter he 
wrote to his sister Fanny in 1846, he described an event during the Fourth 
Sunday after Epiphany when he listened to Pusey preaching “on the ‘Entire 
Absolution of the Penitent’.”"> He said, 


! have just returned from University sermon, where | have been 
listening with great delight to Pusey’s sermon on the keys for 
nearly two hours. His immense benevolence beams through the 
extreme power of his arguments, and the great research of his 
inquiry into all the primitive writings is a most extraordinary 
matter, and as for the humility and prayerful spirit in which it was 
composed, you fancied he must have been on his knees the whole 
time he was writing it. | went early to Christ Church, where it was 
preached, and, after pushing through such a crowd as usually 
blocks up the entrance into Exeter Hall, | found on getting into the 
Cathedral that every seat was occupied. However, standing to 
hear such a man was no great exertion, and | never was so 


'4Sohmer, 149. 
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interested before." 
Patteson appeared highly impressed and admiring of Pusey. In another letter to 
his sister he mentioned that he had talked to Pusey who recommended some 
books for him to read. Writing from Melanesia he maintained his appreciation 
for Pusey’s books and sermons to provide him insight. 

Similarly the works and writings of Newman impressed Patteson. In a letter 
he wrote to his sister from Melanesia he mentioned that Newman’s sermons on 
‘Contemplation or Meditation’ and on a ‘Particular Providence’ have been very 
helpful in his own personal life.” According to Sohmer, when Patteson read 
Newman’s the Apologia “for the first time in 1866, he professed his 
astonishment at the profundity of Newman’s thought.”'* 

However, it was John Keble to whom Patteson was very close, because 
Keble and his wife were close friends of the Patteson family. To help Patteson 
in his work in Melanesia, Keble contributed to building a 65-ton boat which 
became the first Southern Cross.'®* In a letter dated, March 1 1863, 10:30 p.m. 


Patteson wrote to Keble; 


'36ibid,, 36-37. 
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159 The one that is currently the flag ship of the Church of Melanesia is the ninth, 
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My dear Mr. Keble, 

One line, though on Sunday night, to tell you of the safe arrival of 

the ‘Southern Cross’. You have a large share in her, and she had 

a large share in your good wishes and prayers, | am sure ..... My 

kindest regards to Mrs Keble; | hope she is better.’ 
In one of the letters that Keble wrote to Patteson in 1865, he talked about faith 
and discipline in the Church and his views of the Bible. He said that the Church 
was being “damaged more and more by our entire and conscious surrender of 
the disciplinary part of our trust.”""' 

Patteson was attached to Keble and he referred to him as a Saint. In a letter 

to his uncle in 1866, Patteson wrote: 

My dear uncle, How can | thank you enough for telling me so 

much of dear saintly Mr. Keble and his wife? He had been, for my 

dear father and mother’s sakes, very loving to me, and actually 

wrote me two short letters, one after his seizure, which | treasure. 

How | had grown to reverence and love him more and more you 

can easily believe. ' 
He always treasured Keble’s book, The Christian Year, and the “meditations” of 
Thomas & Kempis. 

In the matters of devotion and worship in the Church, there was 


commonality between Patteson and the members of the Oxford Movement. 


Patteson said, “I take the real, so to say, representative teaching of the Church 


1vonge, Vol.2, 31. 
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of England to be the divinity of the truly primitive Church.”" He always 
described the services he either conducted or attended in Melanesia, whether 
it be a Holy Eucharist, Baptism, Confirmation, Ordination, Wedding or Funeral 
in terms of solemnity, reverence and beauty. During his first few months in 
New Zealand he must have missed the traditional Anglican worship when he 
said, 

what a training it is here for the appreciation of the wondrous 

beauty of our Church services, calming all feeling of excitement 

and irreverent passion zeal, and enabling one to give full scope to 

the joy and glory of one’s heart, without, | hope, forgetting to 

rejoice with reverence and moderation. '® 

He emphasized that reading of the Bible was necessary not only for 

devotional purposes but also for intellectual, theological and even “as a 
revelation not only of truth, but of comfort and support in heavy sorrow,”' 
Nevertheless, while Patteson was concerned about reverence, solemnity and 
beauty in worship, he did not expect the same standard in the Mission field in 
Melanesia. He said, 

It isn’t High or Low or Broad Church or any other special name, 


but longing desire to forget all distinctions, and to return to a 
simple state of things that seems naturally to result from the very 
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sight of heathen people.'® 


This view is in line with his belief not “to make English Christians” of the 
Melanesian converts. He said, 

We seek to denationalise these races, as far as | can see, whereas 

we ought surely to change as little as possible — only what is 

clearly incompatible with the simplest form of Christian teaching 

and practice."®” 
Thus that although Patteson had some personal connection with the Oxford 
Movement, the Melanesian Mission was not Tractarian Mission during the first 
forty-five years of its establishment. As discussed in Chapter 2, the Anglo- 
Catholic tradition in Melanesia was officially established during the second 
phase of the the Mission. 

Even then, self-denial and austerities were not imposed as part of the rules 
of the Mission. The absence of this was probably influenced by the fact the 
Mission’s founder, Bishop George Augustus Selwyn himself was married with 
children and most likely received a stipend. According to Sohmer, Selwyn 

provided .., the best insight into the role of self-denial and Mission. 
If, Selwyn maintained, by self-denial one meant asceticism and 
withdrawal from the world, one was dangerously close to self- 
indulgence. Why did those who complained of the lack of 
expression of self-denial in the Church of England not ‘... throw 


themselves into the dark wastes of our manufacturing towns, or 
upon the millions of the unconverted heathen (where they may 
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practise without observation and without reproof all the austerities 
which may best express their sense of bearing of the daily 
cross’).'© 

The Melanesian Mission never adopted celibacy or unpaid work. Patteson and 
many others who served in the Melanesian Mission did not marry but many 
others did and together with their wives and children, went to live at Norfolk 
Island and {ater to the islands of Melanesia. In addition they received modest 
stipends. Patteson was of the opinion that a mission served by both married and 
single people was one that best met the mission of the Church.’ 

The Melanesian Mission thus inherited the “High Church’ tradition from the 
missionaries who came from England. Most missionaries, whether they be men 
or women, were young, single and moderately High Church in traditional 
persuasion, Most were university graduates either from Oxford or Cambridge. 
The emphasis was to recruit qualified men and women to teach the Christian 
faith. Even Patteson who did not want to emphasize academic qualification as 
a requirement for Melanesians to be ordained or to work as laymen, “speculated 
on an ‘ideal’ missionary; a paragon of education, resourcefulness, common 


sense, athletic prowess and piety.”’”° 
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As time went on, most missionaries who joined the Mission had trained in 
the Anglo-Catholic tradition. Its emphasis on more ritualistic forms of worship 
including colourful vestments, use of incense, use of symbols such as a cross 
and candles on the altar and Holy Communion strongly influenced the forms of 
worship. 

The spread of the Anglo-Catholic tradition in Melanesia was believed to be 
facilitated by a pragmatic attitude of the Melanesians. Culturally, Melanesians 
were ritualistic. Therefore it was believed that the ritualistic forms of Anglo- 
Catholic worship would capture the imagination of the Melanesians. Walter 
John Durrad, a teacher at Vureas School in the New Hebrides, introduced 
“regular sung celebrations of the Holy Communion”"”' in 1911. He believed 
that there was a need to make changes in the forms of worship introduced by 
the earlier missionaries. According to Hilliard, Durrad’s argument was: 

The staid and sober services of half a century ago, still to a certain 
extent in Vogue here, seem to make no appeal to these emotional 
people, who are like Southern Europeans in love of colour and the 
dramatic element. We need to get rid of the drab from the picture 
and give some appeal to the imagination and the eye. These 
people are children. With them laughter and tears are close 


together, and they are as easily moved to the one as to the other.'”” 


From the 1910s to the 1930s, missionaries who were placed in central 
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schools like Durrad in Vureas and George Warren at Maravovo on Guadalcanal 
in the Solomon Islands, changed the whole pattern of worship in Melanesia. 
Anglo-Catholic ritualistic worship was introduced into the schools and the 
sacrament of confession was taught, encouraged and practised. According to 
Durrad, the observation of the sacrament of confession “has helped much in 
checking the spread of evil.”" On returning home, schoolboys and girls 
introduced the tradition into the villages. Dudley Tuti, a student of George 
Warren at Maravovo and later one of the first two Melanesian bishops, wrote 
about the impact of the Anglo-Catholic tradition on him as a schoolboy at 
Maravovo school: 

One felt at first like a stranger with so many customs and rules. 

But one thing united us with all in the school, teachers and boys, 

and went deep into our hearts - the chapel at Veranaaso 

(Maravovo). To belong to the Guild of the Servers and serve and 

worship at the altar was something weighty. Faith grew in one’s 

heart as one served the priest at the Eucharist; one felt as though 

one were one of the Heavenly Host serving before God. All the 

teaching in class one might forget, perhaps, when one left 

Maravovo; but the worship in St Mary's school chapel was rooted 

and growing within, never to be forgotten all one’s life, something 

to guide one in one’s own home.'”4 


Bishop Dudley’s experience about the solemnity and holiness under an Anglo- 


catholic form of worship at the chapel in Maravovo was a translation of 
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Melanesians religious experience in act of worship in their sacred places and 
shrines. 

The connection between Melanesian religion and Anglo-Catholicism was 
based on their similarities in the following aspects. In Melanesian religion, 
ancestral spirits were respected and worshipped. They were believed to play a 
part in the daily activities of the living. Whatever ‘mana’ people had in their life 
time was believed to be transformed into supernatural power and became more 
effective at death. The living could communicate with the dead by prayers, and 
agood relationship between them was maintained by offering of sacrifices. This 
practice would be in line with the commemoration of the Saints and the prayers 
for the dead in the Anglo-Catholic tradition. Below is a prayer for the Saints and 
the dead, taken from the Melanesian English Prayer Book: 

... We praise and glorify your name for all your servants who have 
finished their life on earth fearing and believing in you, for holy 
men (people) and prophets of old times, for the blessed Virgin 
Mary, the Apostles and Martyrs, and for all other true servants of 
yours known or not known by us, and we pray you that with 
courage from their examples, and strength from their friendship, 
we also may be found fit to share in the life of the saints in light .... 
The idea of maintaining a relationship with the saints and martyrs to acquire 
‘courge’ and ‘strength’ is clearly expressed in the prayer. The dead are regarded 


as role models that set a standard in the quality of life which the living must 


strive to achieve. The living believe that the dead do play an active part in their 
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life. That is, there is a sense of accountability to the dead. The imagery 
presented in the prayer is equivalent to the belief on ancestral spirits in 
Melanesian religion, where they are believed to continue to influence the 
activities of the living. 

In chapter three, cannibalism was said to have associated with ritual and 
sacrifice in the Melanesian religion. That is, the consumption of human flesh 
and blood was a form of sacrifice to acquire the ‘mana’ and ‘strength’ possessed 
by the victim, and to maintain a right relationship with the ‘source of mana’ and 
not a habitual craving for human flesh and blood. In Christian rituals, the 
practice could be identified with the doctrine of the ‘Real presence’ of the body 
and blood of Christ in the Eucharist. That is, one receives Communion in order 
to be empowered, strengthened, healed and to be like Jesus. 

The concept of priesthood was another similarity. In Melanesian religion, 
only those who have been groomed and taught the secrets of doing the right 
rituals could perform priestly functions. Such functions included offering 
prayers and petitions to the ‘source of mana’ as well as offering sacrifices. 
Melanesians recognized the same expectation in the ministry of priesthood in 
Anglo-catholicism. Those who would be priests were expected to under-go long 
periods of training and only then could they perform sacramental functions such 


as presiding at eucharist and administering baptism. 
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The power of ritual was important in communicating with the ‘source of 
mana’ in Melanesian religion. Rituals were performed with reverence. Those 
who involved in performing rituals knew exactly what parts each played. There 
were ‘tabus’ that they were expected to observe, honour and comply with. 
Interestingly, Anglo-catholicism, emphasized ritual in liturgy and worship to 
enhance reverence, solemnity and orderliness just as how Melanesians used 
rituals in their own religion. For this reason, Melanesian religious ceremonies 
that were compatible with Christian principles have been Christianized. For 
instance, Christian prayers and rituals have been used to bless canoes, nets, 
houses and gardens in the place of traditional spells. The traditional ritual of 
offering ‘first fruits’ has been Christianized. First fruits of nuts, yam, taro and 
other produce from gardens would now be brought to the Church to be blessed 
instead of offering them to the traditional ‘source of mana’. It was these 
similarities that enabled Melanesians to accommodate the Anglo-Catholic 
tradition. 
Melanesians accepted Christianity as an alternative form of the ‘source of 
mana’ not only because of its teaching about peace, but because, 
there were also many points of identification between 


Melanesians’ traditonal religious beliefs and Christianity, for 
Melanesians had always used ritual as a means of gaining 
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‘mana’.’”5 


That is, as far as Melanesians were concerned, conversion to Christianity was an 
application of a new ideology and ritual to obtain “the traditional ends of social 
and material well-being.”"* As Hilliard said, 

Through sacrifices, prayer and magic, they (Melanesians) expressed 

their dependence upon unseen powers superior to their own. All 

these were secure foundations or preparations for Christian 

teaching. The gospel was new to the Melanesians, but not alien to 

their religious conceptions; they passed ‘nauturally’ out of the old 

into the new.'”” 

However, as the twenty first century lurks just round the corner, Melanesia 
needs to evaluate the tradition it has practised for the last 149 years. Melanesia 
has used ‘tradition’ as a shield not to respond to changes. Like any other 
traditions, the Anglo-Catholic tradition has its strengths and limitations. Those 
qualities must be thoroughly assessed. When the tradition was established in 
the mid-nineteenth century, the people recognized that it addressed the issues 
that directly affected them. The mission of the Church was seen to be relevant 
to the life of the people in that it promoted spiritual awareness which led to the 


spread of the tradition. The question , however, is whether the tradition 


continues to uphold the mission of Church in the contemporary times. 
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Melanesia needs not only to defend the tradition it has inherited from the 
missionaries, but to re-examine it through culturally sensitive eyes to generate 


new meaning to the mission of the Church. 


Chapter 5 


Toward Inculturation and Reform 


The Church of Melanesia was under missionary leadership for 125 years 
before it attained independence from the Anglican Church of the Province of 
New Zealand on January 26, 1975. In the late 1960s, the Anglican Church in 
New Zealand felt that the Anglican Churches in the Pacific outside Australia and 
New Zealand should consider forming a Province. If that idea had been 
implemented, the Anglican Churches in Papua New Guinea, Polynesia and 
Melanesia would have formed an Anglican Church of the Province of the South 
Pacific. However, things did not work out. Papua New Guinea became a 
Province of its own; Polynesia remained with New Zealand and Melanesia was 
left to become a separate Province. 

The reasons given for Melanesia wanting independence have not been very 
clear, but a common speculation has been that, in the 1970s, the Anglican 
Church in New Zealand was moving towards ordination of women, so, as a 
show of opposition to the move, Melanesia wanted independence. While 
attending St. John’s College, Auckland, New Zealand in the late 1980s, | hada 
chance of talking to Judge Rob Smellie about the matter. Rob Smellie was a 
former Chancellor of the Diocese of Melanesia, and it was him who drafted the 
Constitution and Canons of the Province of Melanesia. According to Smellie, 
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‘ordination of women’ was not the issue for driving Melanesian independence. 
He said that if it was an issue, it was not expressed. Rather the issue was that, 
in the 1970s, the Anglican Church in New Zealand was involved in a dialogue 
with other Churches to form a Church Union. Assuming that the Anglican 
Church in New Zealand would end up merging with other Churches, Melanesia 
decided to attain independence. 

In the first four chapters, | reflected on the origin of the Anglo-Catholic 
tradition in Melanesia. The tradition was established by the missionaries and no 
doubt it had achieved its original purpose — to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ 
and to bring peace and new life to the people in Melanesia whose livelihood 
was exceedingly haunted by fear of tribal in-fighting and head hunting. Credit 
must be given to the missionaries who under severe and hostile conditions 
persevered to labour for the spread of the gospel. They encountered hardship 
and innocent lives were taken, but their commitment, dedication, and, above 
all, their faith went from strength to strength. 

In this chapter, | shall focus on how Melanesia could allow cultural aspects 
which are compatible with the gospel to be included in the liturgy and rituals 
of the Church, for instance, songs, tunes, expressions, idioms, art, etc. As it is 
the intention of this thesis, | shall also look at how Melanesia could bring about 


responsible changes to the missionary tradition to present new meaning of the 
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gospel in the present time. 


The Strengths and Limitations of the Anglo-Catholic Tradition 

Looking back to the history of the Melanesian Mission, one could not agree 
more that the Anglo-Catholic tradition had brought meaning and purpose to the 
life of the new converts in Melanesia. 

One strength of the Anglo-Catholic tradition in the early days was the 
emphasis on cognitive thinking. Baptism and confirmation were administered 
only to converts who had shown that they had sufficiently understood the basic 
principles of Christianity. This was to avoid people falling away from the 
Church too soon. Secondly, there was an emphasis on orderliness in its 
organization and structure. Those who occupied the different levels in the 
organizational structure were expected at least to have gone through some forms 
of professional training. 

Accountability has also been part of the structure. The life of the Church in 
the villages has been the responsibility of the Catechists who are responsible to 
the District Priest and the District Priest to the Diocesan Bishop. Doctrines, 
beliefs and practices of the Church are documented in the Canons and are thus 
binding. This prevents too many ad hoc activities. In this approach, everyone 
knows who is doing what, thus creating stability. The use of the Book of 


Common Prayer in liturgical worship could also be considered as a strength of 
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the Anglo-Catholic tradition. It unites. all members of the Church and enables 
each individual to participate in worship. 

However, while the above points are strengths of the Anglo-Catholic 
tradition, those very points are regarded as its limitations. Those in the 
evangelical and charismatic camps often describe Anglo-Catholics as people 
with a closed heart who have not experienced the Holy Spirit. The 
organizational structure is often seen as the main obstacle to the mission of the 
Church. It is seen as the basis of discrimination, exclusiveness and intolerance 
in the Church. Similarly, the use of the Book of Common Prayer is seen as 
making worship dull, monotonous and boring. {t is argued that spontaneous 
prayer is more inspiring and touching than reading prayers from the Prayer 
book. 

There may be some elements of truth in those arguments, but it must be 
realized that no one system is perfect. Usually systems have been designed for 
a good intention and purpose. In this regard, there is nothing wrong with any 
system, although to depend entirely on a system may lead to marginalization 
and abuse of people. For instance, the system in the Church of Melanesia was 
established by the missionaries and no doubt the system was appropriate at that 
time. Now, the same system is probably becoming an agent of repression and 


abuse because Melanesians who are now controlling the system lack vision and 
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innovation to bring about appropriate changes to suit the presenttime. They are 


there only as custodians of the system and are just keeping to routines. 


What are the Issues in the Church of Melanesia? 

The Church of Melanesia has been independent of missionary leadership for 
twenty-three years now. The main objective of this chapter is therefore to reflect 
on what issues the Church of Melanesia has encountered during that period of 
independence. To help us identify the issues, the question that needs to be 
asked is, what changes has the Church made as an independent Church? The 
answer to that question is that the Church of Melanesia has been very cautious 
about any forms of change that affect the missionary tradition. Any move to 
bring about reforms, however small it may be, has been strongly resisted. To 
name but a few, the following are some examples: 

a. The Church building must always face the east and the altar attached to 

the wall on the eastern end. 

b. The priest celebrates the Eucharist facing the altar and with his back 

towards the congregation. 

c. Prayer is strictly based on the Prayer Book. Extemporaneous and 

spontaneous prayer is not seen as an alternative. 

d. Only men are licensed to assist the Priest during the Holy Communion. 


e. Ordination is only a ministry for men. 
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f. Admission to Holy Communion is only by Confirmation. 

In view of the liturgy, there have been attempts to include cultural aspects, 
but still the progress is slow. Until very recently, Melanesian tunes and songs 
were not acceptable in Church worship. Anything outside the ‘Church Hymnal’ 
and the ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ were regarded as unsuitable for praise and 
worship. Melanesian expression and idioms have not been used in the 
translations of the Prayer book and the Bible. Translation work has been done 
on word to word basis, and therefore they lack contextual meaning. Melanesian 
prayers, have been placed at the fringe. In some editions of the Melanesian 
Prayer Book there were prayers for things that were totally foreign to 
Melanesians, for instance, a prayer of protection from hail storm. 

tn liturgical rituals, the missionary ways of doing things are very much alive. 
Oil that is used for anointing is still ordered from overseas. Coconut oil which 
Melanesians use for medicinal purposes is readily available and cheaper and 
could be a suitable substitute. During the Holy Communion, a bell is rung 
when the host is elevated. Such bells are ordered from overseas and are very 
expensive. A locally-made wooden drum could serve the same purpose. Wine 
for communion is imported and wafers are made from flour using equipment 
also ordered from overseas. Can ‘coconut water’ take the place of wine and 


‘taro’ the wafer? This may sound too ordinary but did Jesus not use wine and 
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bread which were just as ordinary to the Jewish culture? 

Colourful vestments are ordered from Singapore, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and England. Considering the exchange rates and the stipend of the 
clergy which is practically inadequate even to meet the basic necessities in life, 
it costs a fortune to import such vestments to Melanesia. They are not only 
expensive but also climatically unsuitable. The materials are often thick, which 
are suitable for temperate climates. | have seen a chasuble on Ysabel made from 
a bark of tree and coloured by dyes made locally from roots and barks of trees. 
Can such cultural ingenuity be promoted and utilized? Altar clothes for the 
liturgical seasons are also imported from overseas. Can they not be made 
locally using local expertise and innovations? The Mothers Union which 
endeavours to promote the place of women in the Church and Society have 
attempted to provide opportunities for women to acquire skills in sewing, 
cooking and crafts, Can they be encouraged to mastermind the production of 
such materials? This should also be true for other liturgical vestments such as 
albs, stoles, cinctures, etc. 

Building materials are very expensive but in every village at least the Church 
building is made from permanent building materials. It is not uncommon to see 
an expensive cross and candle sticks on the altar. Such could easily be carved 


by local carvers and beautifully decorated with inlaid shells that depict cultural 
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significance. The same would also be true for chalice and patens. That is, the 
Church of Melanesia at the present time is still in the adaptation stage of the 
missionary tradition. 

A lot of work is needed in order to move towards inculturation. Darrell 
Whiteman was right in his observation when he said, 
The Melanesian Mission has evolved into an independent and 
autonomous Island Church, but it is not yet completely an 
indigenous Church. This will undoubtedly come in time as 
Melanesian Christians in their striving after meaning, develop their 
own Melanesian theology and worship in a manner more 
appropriate to Melanesia, and not simply a copy of Canterbury.'”8 
The statement “not yet completely an indigenous Church” by Darrell Whiteman 
is not only ascribed to ritual and theology, but also in terms of finance and 
human resources. The Church of Melanesia is far from self-supporting. A good 
portion of its operational cost comes from the Melanesian Trust Board in 
Auckland, New Zealand. The Trust Board administers business transactions on 
a piece of land which Bishop George Augustus Selwyn bought in Auckland to 
support the work of the Church in Melanesia. In addition to that, partner 
churches from overseas are still major contributors. What is generated locally 


is almost negligible. The Church invests in the business arm of the Church 


which runs a shipyard, a printing press and a plantation, but the Business Arm 
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is just a white elephant which struggles to survive. The questions that one often 
grapples with are: how long can Melanesia go on like this? How secure is the 
property in Auckland? Will the New Zealand Government continue to allow 
that money to leave the country every month? These are but a few questions 
that the Church of Melanesia must seriously consider if it is to be truly 
independent financially. 

In terms of human resources, there is stil] a shortage of qualified and skilled 
personnel to staff fully the activity centres of the Church. Not long after the 
missionaries left at the time of independence, Melanesians realized that they still 
needed help from expatriates in the schools, in the seminary, in the shipyard, in 
the printing press and in the plantation. 

When Bishop Cecil John Wood became the 4th bishop in 1912, he wanted 
to see the three principles of self-governing, self-supporting and self-extending 
occur in that sequence in the Church of Melanesia.” However, Melanesia has 
not applied these principles in that order. After achieving a ‘self-governing’ 
status 1975, it jumped over ‘self supporting’ and landed on ‘self-extending’. At 
the time of independence, there were only three dioceses. Now there are eight 
and the operational cost is sky-rocketing, because while the number of dioceses 


has increased, the size of the cake to be shared has remained the same. 
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Surprisingly, decision-makers are content with the income from New Zealand 


and do little to promote stewardship locally. 


Why do Melanesians want to retain the missionary tradition? 

Generally speaking, there may be two main factors that contribute to the fear 
of reforms in Melanesia. One is missionary paternalism. In the 75 years before 
gaining independence, missionary paternalism was very apparent in Melanesia. 
Melanesians were never given the opportunity to make decisions that affected 
the life of the people and the Church in general. The decision- making web was 
confined within the white missionary circle. It is the hangover of that 
experience which continues to be seen in the Church of Melanesia today. What 

‘the missionaries established is believed to be the right thing for the Church. 
Anything Melanesian cannot be incorporated into the Church. As Whiteman 
had observed, 

The bishops of the Church of Melanesia have tended to be quite 
conservative when it comes to ‘tampering’ with the formal worship 
service. They have been hesitant to do anything other than 
perpetuate the pattern taught to them by the European 
missionaries. The pattern of Anglican worship in Melanesia is 
today more reminiscent of the Church of England in England than 
of Melanesian modes of worship."® 


Secondly, the way in which localization was managed may still be an 


extension of missionary paternalism. Although the missionaries knew that at 
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some point sooner or later, they were going to hand over the job of 
administering the Church to Melanesians, the training and preparation of 
Melanesians to take over positions of responsibility was inadequate. So that at 
the time of independence and in particular in its ‘self extending’ activities, 
Melanesians who lacked appropriate education and training have been placed 
in positions of responsibility and become dysfunctional. They lack broader 
perspectives and fail to provide direction that would allow growth and 
improvement to take place. In a set-up like this we cannot expect changes 
because those who are supposed to initiate changes have nothing to offer. They 
can look back to the past, but they cannot look ahead to the future. To set out 
into a new territory would be risky, The safest thing for them is just to continue 


to trample on the old ground, however infertile that ground has been. 


Why is the present situation is not satisfactory? 

The position taken by the Church of Melanesia to resist any change 
occurring in the tradition it has inherited from the missionaries obscures the 
mission of the Church in the present time. The Church of Melanesia must 
realize that the Anglo-Catholic tradition was founded on three main principles: 
‘Scripture’, ‘Reason’ and ‘Tradition’. These three principles are interdependent 
— one cannot go without the other two or else the whole structure will collapse. 


However, Melanesia has placed little emphasis on ‘scripture’ and ‘reason’. They 
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see the Church only in the eyes of tradition which deals largely with rituals, 
ceremonies and other liturgical components. Some of those aspects may have 
been regarded by other members of the Anglo-Catholic camp in the Anglican 
Communion as anachronistic and they have allowed reforms to occur in those 
areas, 

The Church of Melanesia fails to realize that some aspects of the tradition it 
inherited from the missionaries do not address the Melanesian context. To 
defend the entirety of the missionary tradition therefore projects an unfortunate 
image because it does so at the expense of its own culture. When Bishop 
George Augustus Selwyn founded the Melanesian Mission, he wanted to 
establish a Melanesian native ministry to spear-head the establishment of an 
indigenous Church"*', Apart from the gospel, he did not want the Church to be 
influenced by Western tradition and practices. Melanesians have failed to 
appreciate Selwyn’s plans and dreams and, furthermore, they fail to appreciate 
their own culture. It appears that there is still a hangover of the undefined 
attitude of the early converts towards the missionary tradition. George Sarawia, 
the first Melanesian to be ordained said that he was willing to go with Selwyn 
and Patteson to New Zealand because he wanted to go to the source of Western 


Civilization so that he could easily get for himself axe, knife, fishhooks, clothes 


‘8'Hilliard, 8. 
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and other material things. From the very beginning of the Missionary/Melanesian 
encounter, Melanesians have been of the opinion that the things of the 
missionaries are better and more appealing than their own things. This kind of 
mentality continues to be seen even today where anything Melanesian in culture 
is given second place to what is western and missionary-like in form and nature. 

However, this thesis does not suggest that the whole missionary tradition is 
irrelevant and must be replaced. Rather it suggests that the missionary tradition 
can be improved by the inclusion of some cultural aspects which are compatible 
with the gospel. In addition to that, it recognises the need to bring about 
reforms within the tradition based on the gospel and on the needs of the present 


time. 


Toward Renewing the Tradition 

Since the majority of the members of the Anglican Church in Melanesia live 
in rural areas, no other agents of change are possible other than a strong 
leadership that is committed to reforms. Bishops and clergy of the Province 
must make it a commitment to shift from being ceremonial figures whereby their 
pastoral visits are only seen in terms of conductors of confirmation services and 
presiders of the Eucharist respectively, to involvement in more aggressive 
teaching programmes. This will facilitate discussions to dispel unnecessary fear 


and misconceptions and it will help people to realize that the purpose of change 
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is not to weaken but to strengthen the Church. If people see that changes are 
necessary for a good cause, they will give it all their support. Bishops and 
priests in their pastoral visits have always received more from the people in 
terms of hospitality and entertainment than the people from them. They should 
engage more in teaching and in addressing issues which affect the Church and 
not merely ceremonial figures. 

Leaders in the Church of Melanesia cannot say that all is well. In the late 
1980s pentecostal activities had fragmented the Church of Melanesia. Two 
prominent lay preachers Sir Frederick Osifelo and Rosylen Aitorea and an 
Anglican priest Alfred Alufurai got the support of a retired bishop, Leonard 
Alufurai, and a number of Anglicans to break away from the Anglican Church. 
Leonard Alufurai was one of the first Melanesian bishops and Alfred is his son. 
They formed what is now called the Rhema Family Church. However, not long 
after, Alfred Alufurai, supported by his father, led a faction away from the Rhema 
Family Church and formed the Church of the Living Word. This shows that the 
Church needs a bit of shaking. !t means that the people are calling for clear 
direction. They want assurance that the Church belongs to them and that its 
mission continues to provide new insights which are refreshing and relevant to 
the contemporary time. To meet that expectation the leaders must be in a 


position to provide guidance and work along side those who feel that the 
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Church needs to move away from just being a ceremonial Church to a more 
pastoral and a teaching Church. In this regard, the Church calls on its leaders 
to stop just keeping to routines and exercise creativity and innovation. 

Let us now look at some specific issues which need to be reformed in order 
to be relevant to the present time. 

Church architecture: 

In many village Churches, a high altar is still attached to the eastern end of 
the wall, and the priest celebrates with his back to the people. This tradition 
was introduced by the Anglo-Catholic missionaries and it became widely 
accepted in Melanesia because Melanesians were able to identify with its 
significance. In the Melanesian traditional culture, the ‘source of mana’ was 
believed to be transcendent. The priest was seen as a mediator between the 
‘source of mana’ and the people and therefore the rites that he did on the altar 
were to be hidden, a practice that is also found in the Old Testament. 

However, that understanding of the ‘source of mana’ is no longer relevant 
to the present time. Melanesians need to be taught about the relationship 
between God and people according to the New Testament. The coming of Jesus 
into this world shows the incarnational presence of God among people. Thus, 
the altar should be brought closer to the congregation so that they can see the 


tites that the priest is doing. The liturgy and worship must be incarnational — 
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‘God with us’, not just an undefined relationship with the ‘source of mana’. The 
liturgy is a ritual in which the community of faith must share and participate in 
and be able to see what the priest is doing. God has been revealed in Jesus 
Christ, but that revelation has not made God any less ‘Holy’. 

An Inclusive Liturgy: 

Ordination of women is still not accepted in Melanesia, let alone women 
assisting the priest during the Eucharist. ‘Culture’ is often used as a source of 
problem when talking about this particular issue. However, as mentioned in 
Chapter 3, Melanesia is a heterogenous society and therefore different islands 
and areas do things differently. In some Churches, women are not allowed into 
the Sanctuary, to be servers or are not even allowed to read lessons. In other 
places, however, women are allowed to serve, read lessons, lead intercessions, 
allowed to the Sanctuary to clean the altar or to change flowers and, to visit and 
pray with the sick. They are not allowed, however, to assist the priest during 
Eucharist and to be ordained. 

The way to tackle this diversity in cultural belief is for the Church to begin 
by educating the people to accept women as lay leaders and to encourage 
women to accept their baptismal ministry in worship and in the different lay 
ministries of the Church, “for in Christ there is neither male nor 


female”(Gal.3:28). It must be noted that in the sacrament of baptism, women 
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and men receive the same baptism and become members of the body of Christ 
on equal-footing. That is, whatever men can do in their Baptismal ministry, the 
women can also do. The liturgy is the work of the whole people of God and 
therefore, there should not be any discrimination by gender or otherwise. 
Melanesia should initially encourage women to take full and active part in the 
liturgy as lay people and later when the time is right as clergy. 

During his ministry, Jesus had many women followers — Mary, Martha, 
Mary Magdalene and many more. He treated women as equals and established 
good relationships with them. The healing of the woman with a flow of blood 
(Mark 5:25) is a classical example. In the Jewish law (Leviticus 15: 19, 25) and 
in Melanesian culture she should not be in the presence of men because she 
was unclean. However, Jesus allowed her to touch him and then he healed her. 
On the way to the cross Jesus was followed, and helped by women and were the 
first to witness the Risen Christ. Cultural structures which oppress women must 
be abandoned because after all the Melanesian society is also based on the 
togetherness of its members. That sense of community must be fully reflected 
in the liturgy and in the different ministries of the Church. 

Admission to Eucharist: 
In the Church of Melanesia, the sacrament of Holy Communion is governed 


by Title A, Canon 2 of the Canons of the Church. The requirements for 
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admission to communion are stipulated in Section E of the Canon which reads, 
Only those who have been confirmed or are preparing for 
confirmation may receive the blessed sacrament, but we welcome 
baptized communicant members of other Churches who wish to 
receive the Holy Communion with us if they come in faith, in 
penitence and with preparation. '®? 

At the present time, the Christian initiation practice in Melanesia has been 
baptism in infancy and confirmation in the early teens which is also admission 
to communion. Confirmation is administered by a bishop but only after he is 
satisfied that the candidates had thoroughly studied and understood the 
catechism of the Church. This is to comply with the instruction which parents 
and god-parents receive in a baptismal service. The instruction reads; 

You are to take care that this child is brought to the bishop to be 
confirmed when he/she has been given teaching in the faith as set 
out in the Church Catechism and can say in his /her own language 
the Apostle Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments." 

Confirmation is regarded as the last step of initiation and it is an opportunity 
for young Christians to speak for themselves in affirming their faith on the Trinity 
and in publicly renouncing the devil and all the works of evil thus reinforcing 


the promises which their parents and god-parent had made on their behalf at 


their time of baptism. Holy Communion is seen as a holy act which requires 


'82The Manual of the Church of Melanesia, 1996, 13, 
183 4 Melanesia English Prayer Book with Hymns (Honiara: Provincial Press, 1985), 250. 
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baptized members of the church fulfilling certain tasks before gaining admission 
to it. Fasting is often encouraged, and a service of preparation is said before the 
communion. The service of preparation could be led by a clergy or a lay 
person. Holy Communion is highly revered and is taken carefully and with 
reverence, 

Other provinces within the Anglican Communion have taken the lead to 
carry out reforms as recommended by Lambeth 1968. With democracy and 
secularization influencing the Church, the Lambeth Conference in 1968 
recommended; 

That each province or regional church be asked to explore the 

theology of baptism and confirmation in relation to the need to 

commission laity for their task in the world, and to experiment in 

this regard.'™ 
Provinces and Churches which have allowed reforms to occur in the unity of 
baptism and communion reflect a deep understanding of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ and the mission of the Church. However, the Province of Melanesia is 
yet to realize the value of such reforms. For some Melanesians the idea of 
reform is scary. They see it as a process which would dilute the tradition of the 
Church, To move away from the missionary tradition is believed to be a step in 
the wrong direction. There is a general resistance to change. 


Hc, Buchanan, Nurturin; i in Communion: Ss from the Boston [tation 
(Grove Book Ltd, Bramcote Nottingham, 1985), 23. 
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However, Melanesia must realize that reforms are part and parcel of the 
growth of the Church. Melanesia must also realize that while each province 
within the Anglican Communion is free to determine its own destiny, each 
province is also a part of the world-wide Anglican Church. For that reason, links 
and dialogue with each other must be maintained. Now, considering the fact 
that infant communion has been accepted by other Provinces in the Anglican 
Communion, | wish to make the following suggestions to Melanesia: 

(a) That baptized children/people be allowed to receive communion prior 
to confirmation. 
(b) That parents and god-parents of children seeking baptism be given 
thorough teaching on the meaning and purpose of the sacrament and on the 
responsibility of bringing up their children in the Christian way. It is 
particularly important for parents and god-parents to understand that in 
baptism one becomes a full member of the Church, the body of Christ and 
that membership automatically allows him/her to participate in ali Christian 
activities, including communion. 

(c) That confirmation be retained to give an opportunity for young 


Christians to make their own allegiance of faith to God. 
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In the view of the above suggestions, | wish to offer the following 
observations. 

Pastoral 

Melanesia is a society which believes in community undertakings. Birth, 
death, marriage and all other activities are celebrated by all members of the 
community and worship is no exception. Children are always part of their 
families in worship. Sunday worship often begins quite early, between 5:30 am 
and 7:30 am, and to allow children to be part of the service, Sunday School is 
arranged after the service. Children sometimes participate in the service as 
servers. The whole community is included from the beginning of the service up 
to the administration of the communion — then the children become non- 
members. They do not receive communion. They go up and kneel in front of 
the altar just to receive a blessing from the priest. It must be hard on the 
children, but they do not ask questions, 

Admitting children to communion is not only a recognition of them as 
members of the body of Christ but also as human beings. The holy communion 
is no different from ‘festive’ meals where children are always part of, because 
they are part of the family. To exclude children from communion is not only un- 
Melanesian, but it is also unchristian. This is one area where the idea of ‘unity 


in diversity’ cannot be true. The community which is the body of Christ can 
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only be united when all members participate in all Christian activities. 
Theological 

The argument that children should not receive holy communion until they 
understand its significance does not carry sufficient weight to warrant their 
exclusion from communion. The assumption that children are incapable of 
experiencing and thinking like adults undermines children. Children do have 
experiences which are religious, without which no mature religious life is 
possible, They may not be able to describe any religious experience until later 
in life but the fact remains that they do experience God. My four year-old son 
always wants to say the grace before our meals. All he does is to put his hands 
together in front of his face, close his eyes and then he says, “Thank you God for 
this day, bless this food for today.” The actions he does and the simple words 
he says are expressions of his experience of God. What more does he need to 
be affirmed as a full member of the body of Christ? He has already been 
baptized. How can a sacrament which means to be an uniting force in a 
Christian community set out to exclude children. This is not only ridiculous but 
it is also contrary to the teachings of Jesus, “Let the children come to me and do 
not stop them, because the Kingdom of God belongs to such as these” 
(Mk.10:14). When Paul says, “because there is one bread, we who are many are 


one body, for we all partake of the one bread” (I Cor.10:17), he means that there 
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is a direct relationship between the sacrament of Holy Communion and the 
community as the body of Christ. That is, the sacrament of holy communion 
was instituted and given for the life and unity of the whole Christian community. 
In Acts we are told that the first Christians showed their community life-style by 
the daily breaking of bread in their home. This would mean the adults as well 
as children were participating in the common meal (Acts 2:46). The baptismal 
statement in Galatian 3:28 describes a community life that is not divided by any 
form of discrimination and ‘age’ must be included. 

Historical 

if we look back in the history of the Church, the idea of communion prior 
to confirmation is not a venture into a new and unknown ground. Rather, the 
unity of baptism and communion is almost as old as the history of the Church. 
In the late fifth century the baptismal rite was closely associated with Easter 
and/or Pentecost. During the season of Lent, those preparing for baptism would 
go through a period of teaching, catechesis and examination; and on the day of 
baptism the ritual included the “ephphatha, renunciation, exorcism, blessing of 
the water, baptism, anointing, laying on of hands by the bishop, and mass with 


communion.”"® Let us look at a few sources of such evidence. 


185james F. White, A Brief History of Christian Worship (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1993), 
80. 
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The Didache states that only those who have been baptized that can receive 
Communion." In his writings, Hippolytus describes that a baptism service 
always ends with an Eucharist.'®” He also says that those who were to be 
baptized were not to bring anything else except the things that they needed for 
the Eucharist."* These statements suggest that in the early Church those who 
have been baptized also received Communion. Like Hippolytus, Cyprian sees 
baptism and Eucharist as a single event but he goes a step further to say that it 
is through the Eucharist that a baptized person becomes a member of the body 
of Christ."*° He suggests that a person is initiated to become a member of the 
Christian community by actually participating in the rites. Both baptism and 
Eucharist are equally important that one cannot go without the other. 
According to Augustine, infants are no different from adults. He said, 
the weakness of infant limbs is innocent, but not the mind of 
infants. | myself have seen and have had experience with a jealous 


child: he could not speak, but growing pale, would stare with a 
bitter look at his foster brother.'”° 


WEcyril Richardson and Eugene Fairweather, Early Christian Fathers (Philadephia: The 
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Augustine believes that the fact that infants are physically weak does not make 
them weaker in ‘the quality of inner life’.'*" Similarly, adults who are physically 
strong does not make them any better in “the quality of inner life.” Infants are 
not under-developed. They have the ability to experience and understand, that 
does not need to develop into some higher form. Infants therefore need to be 
saved by Christ through the sacrament of Holy Communion just as adults. Infant 
communion was a normal practice up to the twelfth century. William of 
Champeaux wrote in 1121, 
To little children just baptized only the chalice is given because 
they cannot assimilate bread, and in the chalice they receive Christ 
entire. But the chalice must be given to them because as it is 
impossible for anybody to enter into life, without baptism, so it is 
impossible without this life-giving viaticum.'% 
The separation of baptism and communion occurred in the middle ages. 
The term confirmation was first used in the fifth century to refer to postbaptismal 
rites in which anointing and laying of hand by the bishop were done. By the 


ninth century confirmation became formally separated from baptism and its 


meaning also changed from “‘to complete’ to ‘to strengthen’.”'? 


™'Holeton, 6 
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Confirmation became reserved for those at the age of reason, which was “at 
least seven years of age.”'* At that age children would be in a position to 
understand the teachings and catechism of the Church. At confirmation the 
bishop was to sign the candidates on their fore-head the sign of the cross and lay 
his hands on them and pray that they may be strengthened by the Holy Spirit. 
In the Roman Catholic Church, confirmation was not only about knowing the 
catechism of the church but it was, about receiving a sacrament which could 
only be administered by a bishop. The Anglican Church inherited the same 
tradition from the Roman Catholic Church, in which the presider at a 
confirmation service was a bishop and those preparing for confirmation must 
have learnt and understood the creed, the Lord’s prayer, the ten commandments 
and the catechism. No one was to receive communion prior to confirmation. 
Since the postbaptismal rites of anointing and the signing of the cross 
became associated with confirmation and the rites became reserved fora bishop, 
it became difficult for Christians in a large geographical area to bring those who 
were baptized by a priest to a bishop to complete the rite. The Eastern Church 
was able to keep the unity of the initiation rites together by allowing the priests 
to perform the final anointing by using oil that was consecrated by the bishop. 


Another factor which contributed to the separation of baptism and 


“bid., 203. 
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communion in the middle ages was that the Church came to adopt a practice in 
which infants were baptized eight days after birth and confirmation was delayed 
until at the age of seven. In this practice baptism became a private rite between 
the priest and the family of the infant. In the sixteenth century, the Protestant 
Reformers changed this practice by emphazing that baptism be held during a 
community worship and in the language of the community.’ In the later part 
of the eleventh century, the doctrine of transubstantiation played a part in the 
separation of baptism and communion. The belief that the bread and wine 
actually turn into the real body and blood of Christ led to the exclusion of 
children from communion because it was believed that children did not have 
the physical capability to swallow the host. In fear of spilling the consecrated 
wine, all laity regardless of age were excluded from receiving wine. It was the 
fourth Council of Lateran in 1215 which made the decision that children must 
first be given teaching before admission to Communion.'** In view of all this, 

Cyprian and Augustine need to be taken seriously, because 
Eucharist is the weekly constitution act of the Church, and ... 
participation in ... Eucharist signifies both our membership in the 


body and as such our allegiance to Christ Himself.'?” 


However, the practice in which baptism and communion as a single event 
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did not cease altogether in thirteenth century. When Queen Elizabeth | was 
born in 1533, she was baptized and confirmed just three days after birth.' 
How can Culture be reflected in the Liturgy? 

The different cultural backgrounds in Melanesia provide rich traditional 
rituals, songs, instruments, music, tunes and poetry, but they have not been 
included in liturgical worship. A few church institutions like Bishop Patteson 
Theological College, the Melanesian Brotherhood Headquarters, and Selwyn 
College, the secondary school of the Church, have done experimental services 
in which traditional tunes, instruments, dress and dance have been included but 
such things have not been encouraged in the village churches. Some bishops 
and priests have resisted any addition or deletion from the liturgy. 

Influenced by the Second Vatican Council, Bishop John Chisholm attempted 
to introduce liturgical reforms in Melanesia in the late 1960s and early 1970s by 
simplifying the language of the Prayer Book and “reducing the ritualistic 
content”'*? of the liturgy. However, John Chisholm did not get the support of 
the Melanesians. Some “claimed that the weakness of the Church today was 


due to the changes introduced in the liturgy’”’” by Chisholm. 
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Melanesia should consider seriously the principles of the Second Vatican 
Council to integrate “the liturgy to the culture and tradition of the people.” 
Cultural aspects should be incorporated into the liturgy as long as they are truly 
liturgical and are not superstition.?” According to Chupungco, the Christian 
elements which must be present even when cultural aspects are introduced in 
the liturgy are: the paschal mystery of the event that is celebrated in the liturgy, 
the climax of the celebration, the participation of all people and that the 
celebration belongs to the Church and not a private function.?” 

However, | am fully aware of the difficulties involved in making appropriate 
inculturation. Just to include cultural aspects into the liturgy and worship rituals 
on adhoc basis is not inculturation. Inculturation is the process in which the 
gospel and culture are in continuous dialogue. The expression of faith and 
worship by Christians in a given cultural locality should be a show of deep 
cultural realizations and not merely superficial inclusions of selected cultural 
aspects. Inculturation involves a thorough understanding of culture in which 


faith is appropriately expressed and understood.”“ Inculturation is not merely 
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a Christianization of traditional worship practices. That would be a syncretistic 
expression of faith. Rather it is a process of breaking down cultural alienation 
in worship so that socio-cultural values of a given community become part of 
their Christian faith.°> A particular cultural tradition wherever it may be has 
values to contribute in liturgy and worship. Inculturation means touching the 
deep feelings of the people in their cultural values and heritage that is 
appropriately expressing Jesus, the gospel and the truth of God. To attain true 
inculturation requires an understanding of the culture so that what is compatible 
with the gospel is incorporated into the liturgy and worship and, what is 
contrary is eliminated. The process would involve encouraging local creativity 
to engage in innovation and experimentation with the task of continuously 
assessing each stage of the process. Failing to do so could lead to sycretism and 
distortion of the gospel. 

The criteria for inculturation is the gospel of Jesus Christ and the 
methodology that is to be adopted is systematic innovation and experimentation. 
This requires a clear synodical statement from the Church with provisions for its 
own office, budget and personnel. The personnel would include experts in 
liturgy who are willing to study liturgical history so that changes do not deviate 


from authentic expressions of the gospel. But the task of pursuing inculturation 
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should not be restricted to a few people. Since the liturgy is the work of the 
people, leaders and those who have shown interest in promoting appropriate 
inculturation must work with the ordinary Christians to work out what has to be 
done and why it has to be done. The content of what is to be incorporated must 
be carefully assessed to identify where culture and the gospel converge. A good 
liturgy that is designed by the people forms the basis of their understanding of 
God, and that lays the foundation of the mission of the Church in the society 
and culture it serves. 

However, there are theological principles which must be used as guidelines 
to provide a system of checks and balances to ensure that a cultural adaption is 
in harmony with the gospel. Only cultural elements which harmonize the 
Christian faith and which can be translated into worship are to be incorporated 
into the liturgy. For instance, language, singing, dancing, arts, rituals and 
gestures could be used in the liturgy to worship and praise God, but not head- 
hunting, cannibalism, infanticide, polygamy, widow strangling, sorcery and 
other cultural practices which exhibit violence and immorality. To take the life 
of innocent people and to be entertained by activities that oppress and victimize 
others could not be considered as appropriate, regardless of their significance 
in aculture. To honour and respect the genealogy of ancestors as part of God’s 


creation is appropriate but to worship them as the sources of power and 
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authority and as equal to God is not in harmony with the gospel because only 
God can save humanity. To use herbs, plants, roots and barks of tress as 
medicine is creation-centred and is in harmony with the Christian faith, but to 
offer the plants and herbs to ancestral spirits and other deities before taking them 
is an act of superstition and syncretism. 

Another theological principle which must be considered in view of the 
liturgy is that, the liturgy is the work of the whole community of faith. In this 
regard, a theology of the baptismal ministry which excludes other members of 
the community of faith because of gender, race or age cannot be genuine. That 
is, the position taken by Melanesia to exclude women from active participation 
in all levels of baptismal ministry in the Church and the exclusion of children 
from communion could not be seen as authentic. As Stephen Bevan says, “a 
theology that justifies an oppressive status-quo would be as wrong as a theology 
of liberation that calls for violent action against oppressors.”*% 

To test that a theological principle is compatible with the gospel, it must be 
allowed to be in dialogue with other contextualized theological expressions. A 
theology that is defensive of its position is not an indication of an orthodox 


expression of the Christian faith. In view of this, for Melanesia to continue to 
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defend the inherited missionary tradition without offering positive theological 
explanations hinders the development of contextualized theology, thus 
appropriate adaptations and inculturation. Bevan quotes Michael Taylor that, 
“what we believe and decide to do must be exposed to what others believe and 
decide to do. Real heresy is not getting it wrong but getting it wrong in 
isolation.”””” A true expression of a genuine theology is seen in its openness to 
a dialogical process and allowing itself to be questioned by theologians who 
come from different cultural backgrounds.” 

The Church in Melanesia has strongly adhered to the missionary tradition 
and Melanesians have claimed it to be their own tradition. The irony is that with 
its local leadership, the Church has been very passive in responding to the 
culture. This is opposite of what Selwyn and Patteson had intended when they 
founded the Melanesian Mission. Their aim was to build the Church in the 
Melanesian context. In the 1970s, John Wallace Chisholm, the last missionary 
bishop also took the initiative to pave the way for inculturation but lacked the 
support of Melanesians. Melanesians have failed to see that the missionary 
tradition which they claim as their own is in fact based on the ethos of the 


western culture. By failing to respond to change in the liturgy, the Church in 
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Melanesia might miss new revelations for the mission of the Church. A “good 
liturgy grows and changes organically and always has rich marks of its stages of 


historical conditioning upon it.”2 


Conclusion 

The Church in Melanesia must, in time, leave behind its resistance to 
change. A responsible Church is one that is interested in addressing issues with 
which its members are grappling. A Church that is insensitive and passive has 
out-lived its relevancy and is slow in responding to change, may lack a sense of 
direction. A church, wherever it may in the world, has the primary objective of 
proclaiming the gospel afresh at all times, in the society it serves, but at the same 
time, it must recognise that it is part and parcel of the worldwide community of 
Christians. As the saying goes, ‘act locally, think globally’ and that fink must be 
clearly expressed in words and actions. If the Church of Melanesia wants to 
move forward, it must show its capability in relating to issues which are not only 
affecting the local Church but the world-wide Anglican Communion, 

However, because of the passive attitude of the people in general, changes 
will be very slow in coming from them. This leaves us with no option, but to 


look on the leaders to set the pace in identifying and initiating responsible and 


203 The York Statement, ‘Down to Earth Worship’. In David R. Holeton, Liturgical 
Inculturation in the Anglican Communion. (Bramcote, Nottingham, 1990), 11. 
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appropriate changes. lf we have leaders who are committed to reform, the 
whole process will begin to activate and even if there is traditional or 
hierarchical resistance, it will fall in place eventually. It may only take one 
leader to initiate changes as long as that person sees that the Church needs 
transformation because the Kingdom of God must be preached beyond the 
parameters on which the Church had concentrated on. Jesus said, “my father 
is always working” John 5:17). That message shows that God continues to do 
things that are new and that we are to adhere to those new insights. 

In October 1997, | was invited to attend a clergy conference of the Diocese 
of New West Minister in British Columbia and one of the leaders of the 
conference, the Rev. Don Brown was talking about the need for paradigm shift 
in the Church today. He said that when a particular paradigm becomes the only 
paradigm, there is a paradigm paralysis. That is exactly what is happening in the 
Church of Melanesia today. However, one of the statements he said that stuck 
with me was, “what is impossible today may be the norm for the future.” | am 
hoping that one day Melanesia will come to accept the changes that it is 
currently opposing. Leaders and people in the Church must listen to the voice 
of God and respond with an open mind so that freshness in the message of the 
gospel and newness in approach may be recognised as the mission of the 


Church in the contemporary time. 
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